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Watson-Stillman Press Division is moving 


to Rochester 


EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1957, the engineering, 
sales and service headquarters of the Watson-Sull- 
man Press Division, Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Inc., will be located at the company’s modern plant 
in Rochester, New York 


One of the finest, large machine-tool building 


facilities in the country, the Rochester plant has 10 
acres of plant floor space and 21 acres of yard and 
open storage; complete, modern machine shops with 
over 50,000 square feet of erecting space; and 
spacious office facilities. 

Manufacture of Watson-Stillman plastics injec 
tion, compression and transfer molding machines 


will be concentrated at the Rochester and Buffalo 


plants. With our headquarters closer to our manu- 


facturing sources, you are assured of materially 


improv ed service in the future 


New Address: 


WATSON-STILLMAN PRESS DIVISION 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
565 Blossom Road, Rochester 10, New York 
Telephone: BUtler 8-4600 
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A TECHNICAL REPORT FROM DU PONT 7 y ’ 


POLYETHYLENE RESIN 


for thermoforming 
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RESIN PROPERTIES THAT AFFECT 
STRESS-CRACK RESISTANCE OF 
POLYETHYLENE 


Environmental stress cracking is the term used to 
describe a certain type of material failure. With 
polyethylene this failure occurs when the plastic is 
under high local stress (either external or internal) 
and in contact with materials such as a soap, deter- 
gent, or solvent, which affects the polymer 

Resistance to stress cracking is especially impor- 
tant for applications such as electrical insulation, 
polyethylene pipe, housewares, and certain types of 
packages 

Two factors influence the resistance of a poly- 
ethylene part to environmental stress cracking: the 
resin used and the conditions used in fabricating the 
part 

Which resin to use: 

Stress crack resistance is greater with a resin of 


higher molecular weight — that is, lower melt index 


— 


RESISTANCE TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STRESS CRACKING 


MOLECULAR WT. — INCREASING — 


Then why not use low melt index resins? Because 
production rates are lower. The processor must make 
a compromise between peak production rate and top 
stress-crack resistance and use a resin that will be 
satisfactory, if not ideal, in both respects 

Molecular weight distribution of the polyethylene 


cE TO 


RESISTAN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
STRESS CRACKING 


MOLECULAR WT. DISTRIBUTION —WIDENING > 


resin is important too. Resins with a narrow mole- 
cular weight distribution (with fewer molecules much 
higher or lower than the average) have better stress 
crack resistance than those with wide molecular 


weight distribution (more of the larger and smaller 


POLYETHYLENE 
PROCESSING TIPS 


molecules but the same average). The low molecular 


weight fraction is more susceptible to attack by 
environmental materials. 

However, the flow properties of a polyethylene 
resin having a narrow molecular weight distribution 
and a given melt index are not as good as those of a 
polyethylene resin having a wide molecular weight 
distribution and the same melt index. Here again the 
processor must make a compromise between produc- 
tion rate and the properties he requires in the end 
product. 

Density of the resin will also have an effect on the 
resistance of that polyethylene resin to environ 
mental stress cracking. The higher the density, the 
poorer resistance to environmental stress cracking 
On the other hand, the more linear or more dense 
polyethylenes have enhanced flow properties and 


higher stiffness and tensile strength. 


There is no single answer to all problems 


It is obvious from the preceding discussion that there 
is no simple solution to the selection of a resin for a 
particular end use. The resin must be carefully 
selected while giving proper consideration to the 
important end properties required in the fabricated 
article. 

An answer to your particular problem can be 
found by obtaining a polyethylene resin from a manu 
facturer who can give you the balance of properties 
required — high or low melt index, narrow or wide 
molecular weight distribution, a range of densities 
U.S.I. is one such supplier and their Technical Serv 
ice Representatives stand ready to®assist you in the 
selection of the proper Petrothene resin. 

Processing conditions affect stress crack resistance 
Processing temperatures, cooling rates, and other 
processing conditions can have a marked effect on 
stress crack resistance, because of residual strains 
left in the fabricated article 

There isn’t room to go into these in detail here but 
the next issue of “Tips” will discuss them more fully 

Meanwhile if you have a specific problem, call on 
U.S.L’s Technical Service Engineers. They will be 


glad to work with you toward finding a solution. 
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You eliminate ‘‘dust storms'’ in your plant with Escambia PVC 
because these resins are extremely low in fines as these photomicro- 
graphs* show. 

With Escambia you also get freer-flowing hot pre-mixes, lower ‘‘fish 
eye’’ count, better heat stability and improved color uniformity and 
clarity. 


Prove these unique advantages in your own plant with a test run of 
y 


ESCAMBIA PVC RESIN 


the Escambia PVC resin best suited to your operation 


ESCAMBIA PVC 1250 — High molecular weight resin, recommended for dry blend extrusion 

of shapes and profiles and for calendered film. 
: fied 40 times. ESCAMBIA PVC 1225 —The inherent heat stability of this intermediate molecular weight resin 
gives properties comparable to those usually associated with higher molecular weight PVC. 


ESCAMBIA PVC 1200 — Lowest molecular weight in this series with outstanding heat stabil- 


ity not generally associated with resins of this molecular weight. It is recommended for 


calendering, extrusion and molding when lower processing temperatures are required. 


NEED A SPECIAL TYPE PVC? Your needs for a special type of PVC will get prompt attent t Escambia. The 
16 production problem may be om the many types of recialty PV Jeveloped | nk e 
e ime fie e P nove e ¥ 

thers € > e a below 


For additional information about Escambia's PVC resins — write or call — 


ES CANMBiI!IA CHEMI C A 


Cc oO R P oO R A T | 


261 MADISON AVENUE «© NEW YORK 16 
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Calendar of SPE Technical Meetings 


ANNUAL TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 
“Progress Through Plastics Engineering” 


This Month's Cover: 
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PLASTICS 
EXTRUSION 


-EXTRUDERS - DIES - ACCESSORIES - TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


\ full line of components and complete installations » © 
ivailable for sheet. film. pipe and profiles. If you " : 

face a problem in extrusions, call on Egan. zi I 
Qur staff of plastics specialists. engineers. 
and technicians is ready to serve you. ; 


Write, or Phone Randolph 2-0200 
For Complete Information— No Obligation. 


FRANK W. Egan & COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of plastics processing equipment 
Cable Address: EGANCO — SOMERVILLE NJER 


REPRESENTATIVES: MEXICO, DF. —MH. GOTTFRIED, AVENIDA 16 DE SEPTIEMBRE. NO. 10. JAPAN 
HUGAI BOYEK! CO.,, TOKYO. LICENSEE: GREAT BRITAIN— BONE BROS LTD, WEMBLEY. MIDDLESEX 
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America’s First Family 
of Thermoplastics 


TYRIL 
STYRON 
ETHOCEL 


PVC 


POLYETHYLENE 


SARAN 


All made to famous Dow quality standards 


Dow announces 


a new name for Styrex* 


the new family of Dow 


styrene acrylonitrile copolymers 
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For new and better monomeric and polymeric 
esters in the rubber, plastics, plasticizer, 


synthetic lubricant and chemical industries 


aq major 
basic source of 
. 
higher-quality 
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If you use or contemplate using Adipic Acid, you can 
benefit two ways by buying from National Aniline: f ; 
Our new, non-captive production of ADIPIC if 
ACID at Hopewell, Va. sets a new industry = 


standard of quality: Strength 99.8% minimum; 
Moisture 0.2% maximum with iron and vola- 
tile acids way down in ppm. Color is excep- 
tionally light. 


Equally important, depencable volume de- 
livery is assured by an efficient, direct continu- 


ous process plant supplied with all basic raw 
materials from within the Allied group. 


So that you"tan evaluate National® Adipic Acid in 
your own application, we will be glad to send a 
liberal working sample and to quote on your needs. 


Write also for TECHNICAL BULLETIN I-12 


This comprehensive 8-page technical bulletin on 
National Adipic Acid gives physical and chemical 
properties; principal reactions of the carboxyl and 
ilpha methylene groups; solubility curve, and sug- 
gested uses with copious literature references. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago 

Columbus,Ga. Greensboro LosAngeles New Orleans Philadelphia 

Portland, Ore. Providence Richmond San Francisco Toronto 
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BAKELITE 


NOW 
OFFERS 


the fastest curing general- 
purpose phenolic molding 
material the market 


i 


ING! 


N CURE TIME @ DECREASE IN CURE TIME @ DECREASE IN CURE TIME ® DECREASE IN CURE TIME ® DECREASE IN CURE TIME 
27% 17 % 20% 40% 60% 
M J ow its 
*Compared to previously used materia 
advantage 
on rates 


BAKELITE COMPOUND 


BRAND 


..a general-purpose two-step wood-flour filled phenolic 
molding material. Its cure speed is exceptional—faster than 
either two-step or very fast one-step materials. 

Intended for cold powder automatic molding, BMM-7O0OO 


can also be plunger molded on fast cycles. 


j r 


wder comy nolding PHENOLIC COMPOUND BMM-7000 


BMM-7000 BLACK 25 
TYPICAL TEST VALUES 


o-1 VALUES RELATING TO FABRICATION 
ee 
. Granulation (D392-38) 12 mesh* 
Bulk Factor (D392-38) 2.3 
pf Tabletting Qualities Easily preformed on 
standard equipment, 
Pourability (D392-38), sec 19 
< s Plasticity Grades Avoilable 
Molding Shrinkage (D955-51), in./in 0.004 
*All grades supplied in special low fines granulation 
VALUES FROM ELECTRICAL TESTS 
Dielectric Strength (D149-55T) 
Short time, volts/mil 330 
Volume Resistivity (D257-54T) 
ohm-cm 6 x 
60C 1 KC 1MC 
HOT RIGIDITY RMM tank de eg Dielectric (D150-547T) 6.1 5.7 4.6 
Dissipation Factor (0150-547) 0.08 0.04 0.03 
VALUES FROM MISCELLANEOUS TESTS 
Molded Specific Gravity (0392-38) 1.36 
Heat Distortion Temperature (D648-45T) 
Mold Temperature 335°F deg. F 330 
| T ] Water Absorption (D570-54T) % wt. gain 0.5 
| + | — VALUES FROM MECHANICAL TESTS 
t Izod Impact Strength (D256-54T) 
| | (Ft Ib in. of notch) 0.29 
+ Compressive Strength (D695-54), psi 35,000 
o- Tensile Strength (D651-48) ('s"’), psi 6,900 
o ) 2¢ Modulus of Elasticity in Flexure, psi 9.5 x 10° 
MOLDING LATITUDE A by plunger molding WRITE FOR MORE FACTS... 
Q7 d ida Af grees f Molders who have already tried this new general-purpose phenolic 
BMG- T property kes t w material suitable for have found it an impressive time-saver. Find out for yourself, — try it 
in your own operations. Write for complete data and samples to 
Dept. AG-171. 
BRAND 
PLASTICS 
@ 
IN ADDITION — 8-700 trates g nold relea Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporatic 
F ie 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
Kap The terms BAKELITE and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade-marks of UCC 


In Canada: Bakejite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Belleville, Ont. 
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PROGRESS THROUGH STANDARDS 


and how [BME sshelped” 


Che history of economy in modern business has been 
irectly related to the history of Standardization. One 
f the major elements affecting the economic produc 
finished pla 
mold 


PrOLressive step in reducing 


tic parts is the high initial cost of 
mold cost, 


icrificing the high quality required, has been 


essfully achieved through Standardization 


When D-M-I iginated Standard Mold Bases and 


their component parts in 1942, it provided the answer 

» the rapidly growing demand for high quality molds 
that would maintain and promote the economic ad- 
vantages ot plastic parts 


Through | ol ) has 
nhrough targe volume purchases ¢ quality steel in 


standard sizes and specialized production facilities, 


Steeggy D-M-E 


for 


QUALITY... 
SERVICE 
ECONOMY ! 


6686 


quality 


D-M-E was able to produce 


Standard Mold Bases to mold makers and molders at 


ind supply high 


such great savings in cost ind time that the benefits of 
Standardization were quickly realized by the Industry 

Today D-M-E produces twenty-eight different sizes 
of Standard Mold Bases, from 9° x 8° to 233 


in either D-M-E No. 1 or No. 2 Steel. with a wid 


range of cavity plate thicknesses to satisfy the diversified 


demands required. In addition, over 2,000 finished com 


ponent parts of the same high ivailable 


quality are 
provide additional savings in service as well as in the 
product 


Properly engineered Stand 


irdization puts the accent 


When you “Specify D-M-E .. .” you get 
AND Ecoromy! 


on Economy 


Quality, Service 


TROIT MOLD ENGINEERING CO. 


E. McNICHOLS ROAD — DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN — TWinbrook 1-1300 
Contact Your Nearest Branch FOR FASTER DELIVERIES 


HILLSIDE, N. J. NEWARK) 1217 CENTRAL AVE.. ELIZABETH 3-540 


= CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS w. oivision street, 1.7855 | 
CLEVELAND 9, 0.-D-M-E CORP. soz srooxparx o., sHADYSIDE 1-9202 


le LOS ANGELES 7, CAL. 3700 sourm mAIN STREET, ADAMS 3-871 
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“We 


iiss a specially developed Monsanto vinyl paste resin. Opalon 110. come the finest 


vinyl plastisols, And from these colloidal dispersions of vinvl resin in plasticizers. come 
permanent and resilient finishes for metals, coated fabries and paper for quality luggage. 
flooring and upholstery ...slush-molded rain boots and dolls’ heads... cast packaging 
films... foams for insulation and sound-proofing ... caulking compounds and sealant- 


Nlonsanto has developed Opalon vinvl resins and compounds to meet many requirements. 
Phere are Opalon resins and compounds for extruded and molded vinyl products of 


almost every type, including wire and cable insulation and jacketing. flooring. phonograph record- 


If Vinvl fieures in your plans, draw on NMlonsanto experience, research. technical assistance 
and productive capacity, Write today for technical literature on Opalon vinyl resins and 


compounds, Vlonsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Springfield 2. Vlas- 
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BABY-FEEDING WARE WITHSTANDS NEW LOW-COST ELECTRICAL 
FREQUENT BOILING—AND BABY OUTLET SYSTEM 


PLASTIC DESK TOPS HERE TO STAY 


“Nota single dela al 
fie proud record Desk I 
t the M 
( 
1) 
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\ 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION — CYANAMID 


$4 kete Plaza, New Y k 2 N.Y 


1 @ * « 
PLASTICS NEWSFRON'T 
e 
7 } 
Clever design and practical purpose are combined in the attrac Made from ivory-colored BeeTLe” urea 1 ling compound, 
}educal to molded by Nort ese interlock V-COST, 
| CYMA 100 po ethylstvyrene mold talled electrical outlets where ey re needed. Bi E'S 
distor crack- ependable service. It lace re Scrate 
4 mn. CYMAC upgrades products. provides bet { discoloration. Made by Cable Electric Products tix 
it petit Providence, R. t ) Inter-Link s 
ipproved by Underwriters Labor: es Inc., a sure indica- 
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| CNC res 
‘Res 
North American Cyanamid Limited. Toronto and Montreal 4 
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_..with PLASKON Polyesters 


POLYURETHANE FOAMS PREMIX MOLDING 
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PLASKON:’ POLYESTERS... leader in the field 
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The Challenge to Plastics 


A Guest Editorial by Hiram McCann 
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Hydraulic 


Or 


Fluids 
Molding 


K. G. Henrikson and J. R. Hicks 


(p lastics molding presses 
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Hydraulic-Fluids Qualities Required 
by Press Systems 


Oxidation Stability 
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1d viscosity 
cositv index, t film strength. 
oxidation stability, 
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Anti-Rust Property 


Water-Separating Ability 


Resistance to Foaming 
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How to Maintain Good 
Hydraulic-Fluid Qualities 


Keeping Temperatures Low 


Surroundings. M 


cooler. 
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Keeping Hydraulic Systems 
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Preventing 
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Keeping Oil Clean 
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A Reinforced Plastics 
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The Fabrication of Preform Screens 
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Preforms for Prototypes 
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Machining Operations 


Resins 
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The Resistance of Glass Fiber 


Reinforced Laminates to Weathering 
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Properties of Polyester 
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polishing characteristics. And for absolute dependability, ever 
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James T. O'Reilly 


Carl F. Massopust 


E. C. Fries is chief engineer of the thermoplastics 
division of Auburn Plastics, Inc., where he has served 
since 1937, starting with actual operation of production 
compression and injection molds. He graduated in 1937 
from Bliss Electrical School, Washington, D, C. 

D. A. Davis has been a plastics engineer at General 
Electric since 1953, currently serving in development in 
the chemistry laboratory of the major appliances division. 
His current assignment is in the field of vacuum forming 
and foam insulation. He is at present also finishing the 
work for an M.S. degree in chemistry at the University 
of Louisville. 

Samuel H. Greenwood was recently appointed man- 
ager of the press division of F. J. Stokes Corp., Phila- 
delphia. He has been closely associated with the plastics 


D. A. Davis Samuel H. Greenwood 
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C. N. Sprankle 


Robert H. Kittner 


industry since joining Stokes in 1949, He is a graduate of 
Case Institute of Technology (1941). 


C. N. Sprankle has been sales manager of the film 
and sheet division of Plax Corp., for the past six years. 
The preceding seven years were spent with Sandee Manu- 
facturing, custom extruders of plastics materials, as vice 
president and sales manager. Earlier experience was in 
the product development division of Sears, Roebuck, 
specializing in plastics. 

Robert H. Kittner is development director of Mobay 
Chemical Co., an affiliate company of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. His major field of activity is the commercial de- 
velopment and marketing of new chemicals and plastic 
products. He has held this position since 1954. He earned 
a degree at Case Institute of Technology in 1928, and the 
Ch.E. degree at Columbus in 1929. 


William 0. Bracken is a member of the Hi-Fax sales 
group of Hercules Powder Company’s cellulose products 
department. He earned his degree in chemical engineer- 
ing from Tufts College in 1936, and after other experience 
he joined Hercules in 1939. He is a past national presi- 
dent of SPE, and is a member of a number of technical 
societies. 


Eli A. Haddad is assistant director of technical ser- 
vice for Monsanto Chemical Co., where he is responsible 
for the technical service and development activities for 
the plastics division. He joined Monsanto in 1943 as re- 
search chemist. He earned his degree in chemistry at 
Holy Cross College in 1940 and has done graduate work 
at M.L.T. 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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Technical Committees Reports 


The Professional Activities Groups 


The scope of P.A.G. is to further the progress, de- 
velopment, and enhancement of the Society and the in- 
dustry by— 

—Working to develop and disseminate engineering 
knowledge and technical data. 

—Providing source of Technical Advisory Service. 

—Helping to maintain proper balance in the activities 
of the Society by fostering each group’s interest, working 
in co-operation with other society activities and commit- 
tees. 

All activities performed toward the accomplishment 
of these goals shall be in complete harmony with the ob- 
jects of the Society. 


[ the task of organizing and activating P-A.G., we 
were faced with the need to: 


1. Determine definition and scope of P.A.G. 


2. Develop a procedures manual that would describe 
the organization and the method by which P.A.G. would 
accomplish its objectives. 


3. Organize and man the eleven approved Groups, and 
appoint necessary Liaison and Co-ordinators. 


All three of these major steps have now been accom- 
plished. We have presented the results to the October 10th 
Council meeting in Kansas City and have received Council 
approval. Our request for By-Law changes, as described 
in our procedures manual, was accepted for first reading. 

Listed below are the temporary chairmen of the eleven 
approved Groups, and the complete listing of Liaison and 
Co-ordinators. 

Plastics In Electrical Insulation 

Daniel I. Nitzberg, Hoover Electronics Co., 110 West 

Timonium Road, Timonium, Maryland 
Compression Molding 

Edward W. Vaill, Bakelite Company, 30 E. 42nd Street, 

New York, N.Y. 

Injection Molding 

Gustav G, Freygang, Rohm & Haas Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Laminating 

A. J. Green, 115 W. 39th Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Fabricating 

Clem J. Young, Crescent Plastics, Inc., 955 Diamond 

Ave., Evansville 7, Ind. 

Metals For Plastics Mold 

Charles Davis, Stokes Trenton, Inc., Box 213, Trenton 

9, New Jersey 
Extrusion 

John H. Myers, Dev. Engr, Department, Celanese 

Corp., Newark 5, N.J. 

Finishing 
Gordon K. Storin, 3 Forest Road, Lewiston Heights, 
Lewiston, N.Y. 
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Casting (Non-Elec.) 

Jerome D. Bassin, The Borden Company, 14 Johnson 
Street, Bainbridge, N.Y. 

Forming 
Lawrence Barr, Plax Corporation, P.O. Box 1019, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Plastics In Building 
Dr. Lucius Gilman, Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Mass. 

Administrator: 

George W. Martin, Holyoke Plastics Corp., 178 Sar- 
geant Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Assistant Administrator and Education Committee Liaison: 
Dr. Norman A. Skow, Synthane Corp., Oaks, Pa. 

Meetings Committee Liaison: 

John A, Picard, The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan 

Technical Advisory Co-Ordinator: 

William O. Bracken, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Publications Committee Liaison: 

Donald W. Biklen, Orangeburg Mfg. Company, Orange- 
burg, New York 

Local Section P. A. C, Liaison: 

Thomas A. DeMarco, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
812 Monsanto Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

Inter-Society Relations Committee Liaison: 

Jerome L. Formo, Chairman, Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2743 Fourth Avenue, S., Minneapolis 
8, Minn. 

SPE—ASTM D-20 Group on Plastics Standards, Liaison: 
Arnold M. Varner, Chairman, R.F.D. #3, Fern Creek, 
Kentucky 

Abstracting Advisory: 

Dr. Jesse H. Day, S.P.E. Journal, Security Bank Build- 
ing, Athens, Ohio 


Although we feel that our basic organizational stages 
are complete, P.A.G. is still in its infancy, and has not as 
yet had an opportunity to produce real activity—that is, 
with the exception of our Plastics in Electrical Insulation 
Group. This Group had the fortunate advantage of being 
the original Group formed, and also the advantage of 
having several of the most energetic and organization- 
ally capable men available to carry out its organization. 
They are now completely organized and include many 
task groups that are already enjoying considerable ac- 
tivity. You will be hearing more from this Group, as we 
know that you will be hearing from all of our Profes- 
sional Activity Groups. 

Each Group will hold its annual meeting in conjunc- 
tion with Antec Detroit in January. They will, at that time, 
elect their permanent officers for the coming year. 

Most of you are quite aware of the efforts of our 
Local Section Liaison Chairman toward the co-ordination 
(and in some cases the organization), of Local Section 
Professional Activity Committees. Although these Local 
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Antec Moderators .. . (from page 56) 


Donald R. Fegley 


William P. Gobeille 


Donald R. Fegley is the chief engineer of Reed-Pren- 
tice Corporation. 

He was employed as chief engineer of Consolidated 
Molded Products Corp., from 1939 to 1955 and associated 
with Doehler-Jarvis and Stanley G. Flagg & Company 
from 1933 to 1939. 

William P. Gobeille attended Purdue University and 
graduated with a B.S. in Mechanical Engineering. In 1943 
he was named Chief Planning Engineer for Ampco, Inc., a 
specialty bronze producer in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He 
left to become Chief Engineer for Cruver Manufacturing 
and later was named Works Manager. He started with 
American Motors Corporation, predecessor Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, in 1948 and now manages the Plastics Division. 


Technical Committee Reports(from page 57) 


Committees are not actually a part of P.A.G., we hope to 
achieve a well coordinated PAG/PAC combined program 
of activities. 

One of the important “fringe benefits” that we have 
enjoyed is in the many new S.P.E, Members that we can 
truly attribute to P.A.G. We feel that P.A.G. will quickly 
become a real and worthwhile factor in the membership 
area of S.P.E. One of the requisites of joining P.A.G. of 
course, is first being a member of S.P.E. 

Technical Advisory service is available, through our 
good T.A. Co-ordinator, for all who wish to forward re- 
quests. “Bill” Bracken is continuing to handle this activity 
in his usual highly efficient manner. 

In the not too distant future, we look forward to the 
reality of all phases of our Society being able to turn to 
P.A.G. for assistance, both advisory and actual. 

Each of our Group Chairmen is very hard at work 
completing his Group organization, including task groups, 
and individual scope. They will welcome volunteer members 
to their Groups. If you would like to participate in this 
very worthwhile activity, contact the chairman of the 
Group of your choice. We would suggest that you contact 
him directly at the address shown in the preceding listing. 

If perchance, the particular area of your interest is 
not represented in any of these eleven Groups, you may 
petition for another Group by forwarding a petition 
signed by ten members. Please forward any such petition 
to the attention of this Administrator for proper handling 
and action. 

Each Section President and National Director has a 
copy of our P.A.G. procedures manual. We are certain 
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that you will find these available to you to further ac- 
quaint yourself with the Professional Activity Groups, 

We will look forward to welcoming you to what we 

feel is to become one of the most active and worthwhile 
segments of our great Society of Plastics Engineers. 

George W. Martin 

P.A.G, Administrator 


Annual Financial Statement 


of the Society of Plastics Engineers 


July 27, 1957 


The Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc. 

34 East Putnam Avenue 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

. . . I have examined the books and records of The 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc. for the period 
July 1, 1956 through June 30, 1957 and found them 
maintained in accordance with accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year, with the exception of capital 
expenditures which were charged off in the fiscal 
year in which they were purchased 


Respectfully submitted, 
Bruce Gordon 
Public Accountant 


THE SOCIETY OF PLASTICS ENGINEERS, INC. 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS AT JUNE 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Current Assets 
Cash—First National 
Bank $29,127.14 
Petty Cash 76.93 
Total Operation 
Cash 


$29,204.07 
Cash Reserved—First Federal —— 

and Loan 1,115.70 
Cash Seamen’s 

for Savings 10,880.40 
Advances—1958 Conference 2,168.45 
Accounts Receivable—Advertisers 546.98 
Inventory—Books and 

SPE Journals _5,977.10 

Total Current Assets 
Capital Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Prepaid Items 2,181.46 
TOTAL ASSETS 62,075.17 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable—Sections 2,182.24 
Accounts Payable and 
Accrued Expenses 3,856.67 
Payroll Taxes Payable 649.63 
Total Current Liabilities 6,688.54 
Deferred Income 
1957 Conference 9,454.31 
Reserves 
Contingency—(Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings Contra) 10,880.40 
Research (First Federal Savings 
and Loan Contra) 11,115.70 
Total Reserves 21,966.10 
Surplus—Per Exhibit “C” 23,936.22 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
SURPLUS 


$59,892.71 


62,075.17 
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Whitlock Incorporates 

C. H. Whitlock Associates was re- 
cently incorporated and are now 
known as Whitlock Associates, Inc. 
President is C. H. Whitlock, Vice- 
president is Mary G. Denny, and Sec- 
retary is Richard Denny. 


Four Marlex Melt Indices 

Marlex 50 resin, Phillips rigid 
polyethylene, is now available in four 
melt indices, it was announced today 
by Phillips Chemical Co., a subsidi- 
ary of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

With the new range of melt indic- 
es, the applications of Marlex 50 
polyethylene, already being used in 
the textile, drug, housewares, ‘indus- 
trial, and other fields, is enormously 
expanded. 

All four types of the improved 
plastic retain the original Marlex 50 
qualities of heat resistance, rigidity, 
and purity. The new advance means 
that processing time can be sharply 
reduced and that for the first time 
large molded items can be produced. 


Licensing Wanted 

Plastics ‘ manufacturers at Oyon- 
nax, France, are seeking through 
their association novel American or 
Canadian products which they would 
like to make and sell in France under 
a licensing arrangement. 

The French manufacturers are 
especially interested in plastic pro- 
ducts such as novel packaging (box- 
es, wrappings, etc.) for confections, 
toiletries and similar items; novel 
household articles and gadgets; toys; 
advertising and promotion items. 

Such items could not be imported 
into France because of the present 
foreign exchange restrictions, but the 
French government permits payments 
of royalties in dollar currency and 
thereby offers an opportunity to 
American or Canadian manufactur- 
ers and patent holders to replace this 
export loss by a profitable income 
from licensing arrangements. 

Offers and inquiries may be direc- 
ted to the Council on Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, the representatives of the 
Oyonnax association in the United 
States and Canada. 


Fostarene Representative 

The re-appointment of H. Muehl- 
stein & Company, Inc. as national 
sales representatives for the full line 
of Fostarene polystyrene has been 
announced by Joseph C. Foster, presi- 
dent of Foster Grant Co., Inc., Leo- 
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minster, Massachusetts, producers of 
Fostarene. 


Regional Plants 

The first step in the establishment 
of nation-wide regional plants, each 
with full manufacturing and pro- 
cessing facilities, to service molders 
and extruders has been taken by 
Plastic Materials, Inc. of Hicksville, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Mr Herbert Preiss, president of 
the company, has announced the 
opening of a Chicago plant and has 
indicated plans for new regional op- 
erations in other territories. 

Mr. Chris J. Runfola, vice-presi- 
dent, will head the new plant. 


Blue Epoxy 


A blue epoxy resin compound, re- 
cently developed by Smooth-On Manu- 
facturing Co. 572 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has been 
specifically formulated for use in 
hand lamination systems where sur- 
face hardness and resistance to abra- 
sion are essential. Sonite SC-2 has 
sufficient thixotropy for application 
as a heavy brush coat, without sag- 
ging, on a vertical surface. 


Revolutionary Electrode 

Aetna Electronic Corporation of 
Carle Place, L.I., New York, announces 
a revolutionary electrode that simpli- 
fies the treating of polyethylene film 
by bombarding the surface with sci- 
entifically controlled electrons. This 
electronic treater can be conveniently 
mounted on any type of extruder to 
produce treated film in one simple 
operation. Simply set the single knob 
remote control and this precision elec- 
trode treats film uniformly in any 
gauge, widths to 66 inches, in strips 
or overall. 

For further information, contact: 
Herbert Margrill Advertising, 60 
West 46th Street, New York, 16, N.Y. 
Phone ClIrcle 6-9221. 


Hirtz Moves 

Walter E. Hirtz Plastics Materials, 
Inc. has moved to larger quarters 
at 13916 Garvey Blvd., Baldwin 
Park, California. Walter E. Hirtz 
Plastics Materials, Inc. is a dealer 
and processor of all types of thermo- 
plastics scrap in reground or un- 
ground form, such as Polyethylene, 
Polystyrene, Butyrate, Cellulose Ace- 
tate, Ethocel, Nylon, Methyl Metha- 
crylate (Lucite and Plexiglas), Vinyl, 
etc. This company also buys sur- 
plus lots of virgin molding powders. 


Polyethylenes 

revealing discussion entitled 
“What About The New Polyethyl- 
enes” highlights the current issue of 
the Plastics Weldor and Fabricator, 
external house organ of the Ameri- 
can Agile Corporation, Maple Heights 
(Cleveland), Ohio. 

This feature article details the ad- 
vantages and expected applications 
for the new high density polyethyl- 
enes and illustrates two of the al- 
ready proven industrial uses. 

The Fabricator, which is now pub- 
lished nine times per year, also in- 
cludes an illustrated article on the 
use of polyethylene floats to cut 
evaporation in plating room opera- 
tions. A new feature, “The Agile 
Laboratory Reports On..... ” tis 
month covers the important subject 
of stress cracking of polyethylene. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Agile Corporation, P. O. 
Box 168, Bedford, Ohio. 


Plaskon Products 
Products made of Plaskon urea, 
melamine and alkyd molding com- 
pounds and Plaskon nylon molding 
and extrusion compounds are listed 
and illustrated and outstanding prop- 
erties which make each molding com- 
pound ideal for these specific applica- 
tions are briefly described. Designated 
P-95, the folder is offered by Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6. 


Men In The News | 


Herbert J. Cronin 

The Great American Plastics Com- 
pany of Nashua, New Hampshire an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Her- 
bert J. Cronin, Jr. as sales manager 
of their chemical division which is 
located in Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
This division produces polyvinyl 
chloride resin. Mr. Cronin will as- 
sume his duties on September 30th. 
Mr. Cronin was formerly associated 
with the Dow Chemical Company. 


Peter N. Triano 


Peter N. Triano has joined Inter- 
plastics Corporation as Sales Repre- 
sentative, as announced by Gerald F. 
Bamberger, President. 

Interplastics Corporation, located 
at 120 East 56th Street, New York 
22, N. Y., supplies a complete line of 
thermoplastics molding powders, res- 
ins and raw materials, both for the 
domestic and overseas plastics in- 
dustry. Interplastics Corporation al- 
so purchases surplus inventories of 
molding powders and plastic scrap. 

“Pete” Triano, who is particularly 
well-known to plastic manufacturers 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, is 
the latest addition to the growing 
staff of Sales and Service Represen- 
tatives of Interplastics Corporation. 
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UNITED STATES 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
September, 1957 
Abstracter: Bennet Nathanson 
Isocyanate-Resin-Coated Elastomeric 
Insulation — Herbert G. Steffens, 

Natvar Corp., Woodridge, N. J. 

An improved isocyanate-resin-coat- 
ed electrical insulation, introduced in 
1956, has now been made available in 
an elastomeric form. Available as 
sleeving and tape, this new material 
offers advantages of flexibility while 
retaining original high levels of 
physical and dielectric properties. 
This elastomeric isocyanate coating 
can stand applications requiring con- 
tinuous performance at temperatures 
up to approximately 150°C. It re- 
tains many of the desirable charac- 
teristics of the original isocyanate- 
resin-coated insulation such as high 
abrasion resistance, superior adhe- 
sion to glass, oil resistance, solvent 
resistance, high dielectric strength, 
plus improved extensibility. The 
manufacture and process for this 
elastomeric isocyanate produces a 
polymer highly resistant to solvents 
and able to withstand the hydrolizing 
action of boiling water and steam. 
Evaluation Tests for Epoxy Casting 
Systems — Mark V. Goodyear, James 
P. Hornburg, Houghton Laboratories, 
Olean, New York 

Selection of an optimum casting 
resin system for specific applications 
requires qualitative test data en ser- 
vice performance under increasingly 
higher temperatures. A heat aging 
test method described in this article 
is used to obtain such data; it is also 
useful for screening raw materials 
for the resin systems. Performance 
of various systems is compared. 


* 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
August, 1957 
Abstracter: Philip G. Fleming 
Plastics and Rubbers — Wyman Goss 
Mr. Goss presents a summary of 
properties and important applications 
of various plastic materials commonly 
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used in the automotive industry. The 
nuclear vulcanization of polyethylene 
is briefly discussed. Several unrefer- 
enced tables and figures presenting 
some properties of randomly-chosen 
materials are included. 

Coatings and Finishes — J. H. Reindl 

This article provides a comprehen- 
sive, impartial guide to coatings se- 
lected from currently available ma- 
terials, as well as methods of appii- 
cation. The author classifies coat- 
ings, or finishes, for engineering ma- 
terials as organic, metallic and con- 
version types. ‘ 

Note: This article is general in scope 
and would make good reference 
for general information or dis- 
cussion purposes. 


* 


CANADA 
CANADIAN PLASTICS 
August, 1957 
Abstracter: Harriman H. Dash 

Plastics Creates A New Industry 
The adhesive industry is discussed 
in the light of the newer contributions 
made by the plastics industry. The 
employment of condensation polymers 
has created many new applications 
not previously possible with older 
natural materials such as_ starch, 
rubber, and protein glues. The con- 
densation polymers discussed are 
primarily those of phenolic, urea, and 
melamine formaldehydes. Industries 
using these resin adhesives range 
from paper and plywood to metals. 
Where low cost is a factor the resin ad 
hesives still face competition from 
the natural products, but where high- 
er and quality performance is desir- 
ed only an adhesive based on syn- 
thetic resins fits the bill. Vinyls 
(acetates and acetals), acrylics, epox- 
ies, and silicones are also briefly dis- 
. The acetates make inex- 
pensive binders for a variety of fill- 
ers. Epoxy formulations are listed 
as examples of specialty adhesives. 
Metal bond strengths up to 6400 psi 
are possible. Silicones have recently 
been finding uses in pressure sensi- 
tive adhesives. 


3M of Canada 

Plastics constitute one of the ma- 
jor portions of 3M’s activities. The 
company started out as a mining 
venture with little success, but 


PLAS TICS AROUND THE WORLD 


switched to manufacturing with a 
large and varied growth. Versatil- 
ity of products is a great asset to 
the company. Specialty products are 
adhesives and tapes. The company’s 
products and their applications are 
briefly discussed, including a variety 
of plastics and also some non-plastic 
operations. 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Disproves Old 
Adage — John H. Foley 

The use of PVAL film for vacuum 
and pressure bag techniques is dis- 
cussed: This is employed in the re- 
inforced industry to replace expen- 
sive dies and molds. The film is un- 
affected by most substances, except 
water. Reynolds PVAL sheet is claim- 
ed to withstand pressures in excess 
of 105 psi and temperatures up to 
500°F. Diagrams illustrating its ap- 
plication are included in the article. 


A Review and Preview of the In- 
jection Molding Industry — 
A. Reynolds Morse 

The author reports a number of 
developments on the negative side of 
the business. These include the ab- 
sence of new business starts, the re- 
duction in the number of big presses 
(in the 400 oz. range), and the rapid 
obsolescence of machinery. The re- 
duction in large presses has been 
due to the inroads made by low 
pressure reinforced plastics and vac- 
uum forming. To offset these diffi- 
culties, there have been a number of 
positive features such as the rapid 
growth of the custom and captive 
molders. There have been few fail- 
ures among established molders. 
Progress in materials and machinery 
is discussed. Technical details of 
press speed, gating, sprues, nozzles, 
etc. are covered in the article. Many 
molders have been salvaging obsolete 
8 oz. machines by converting to 4 oz. 
machines with rapid and automatic 


cycles. 
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FRANCE 
INDUSTRIE DES PLASTIQUES 
MODERNES 


July, August, 1957 
Abstracter: Hans Mayer 


Teflon as antiadherent — Gard 
Besson 
Of the various methods of applica- 
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tion of Teflon as an antiadherent on 
metallic surfaces, the dispersion 
method is the only one in practical 


use. 

After the metal surface has been 
thoroughly degreased, an acid dis- 
persion is applied and after drying 
subjected to elevated temperatures. 
After this, a number of coats of neut- 
ral dispersions are applied, each 
coat being thoroughly dried before 
the following application. The re- 
sulting surface consists of pure Tef- 
lon. 

The advantages of this process 
application on molds, rollers, mixing 
bowls, ete. are described. 


* 


ITALY 
POLIPLASTI 
May, June, 1957 


Abstracter: Alfred L. Alk 


Treatment of Phenolic Laminates with 
Transformer Oil — Giorgio Ughetto 

The author prepared laminates of 
kraft or cloth with several phenolic 
resins; subjected the cured samples 
to physical testing before and after 
immersion for varying periods at 
85°C. Results are discussed and tab- 
ulated. Tests and preparation details 
are presented. 
Fundamental Characteristics and 
technology of Polytetrafluoroethylene 
— Elvio Fachinelli 

A thorough review of PTFE, its 
properties, manufacture and fabrica- 
tion techniques. 
The Chemistry of Unsaturated Poly- 
ester Resins — Paolo Bonardi 

Polyesters are described and exam- 
ples of the several types are explain- 
ed chemically. Further discussion 
follows under the headings: Raw 
Materials Used in the Preparation of 
unsaturated Polyester Resins; Typ- 
ical Preparation of a Catalyzed Poly- 
ester Resin; Inhibitors of Unsaturat- 
ed Polyesters; Catalysts; Accelera- 
tors. 
Plastics in the Army and Navy — 
Clemente Ronconi 

A discussion of the present scope 
of plastics in the Italian military ser- 
vices and reports and suggestions on 
increasing the quantity and quality 
of such use through closer communi- 
cation between the industry and of- 
ficialdom. 
Centrifugally Cast Glass Reinforced 
Polyester Pipe — Giorgio Anglesio 
and Manlio Muzzoli 

Polyester pipe has some particular 
advantages over other plastics and 
metals as well as such disadvantages 
as higher cost, lack of bendability in 
the field, loss of strength under cer- 
tain difficult operating conditions. 
Six or seven American firms are now 
producing polyester pipe and expec- 
tations are for 200,000 tons of such 
piping to be required by the oil in- 
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dustry alone. The best method of 
pipe production is by wrapping a 
mandrel in one way or another. How- 
ever, the Reflin Company produces 
pipe by centrifugally casting, pro- 
ducing a pipe with a glossy exterior, 
smooth but uneven interior, freedom 
from porosity and with a very favor- 
able glass to resin ratio. Most pipe 
is free from filler and is usually pre- 
pared from glass mat or rovings to 
get maximum even distribution of 


glass fibres. 


GERMANY 
KUNSTSTOFFE 
August, 1957 
Abstracter: Anne Schwend 
Petro-Chemistry and Plastics Industry 
— Winnacker 
A survey on the history and fu- 
ture development possibilities of plas- 
tics derived from crude oil. 
Influencing the Properties of Plastics 
by Irradiation — M. Magat 
A survey on to-day’s status of pos- 
sibilities to induce the formation of 
radicals, polymerization and graft 
polymerization, cross-linking and de- 
composition by high energy radia- 
tion. 
Recent Physical Test Methods for 
Plastics — Jan Koppelmann 
It has been recognized that tech- 
nological one-point measurements in- 
sufficiently characterize the mechan- 
ical attitude of plastics. Materials 
will react differently in long-term 
tests than under brief peak loads. 
Hence, dynamic test methods were 
developed and mechanical/dynamic 
methods are compared with dynamic 
di-electrical ones. Dynamic methods 
have proven particularly useful for 
loads of less than one second dura- 
tion. Dynamic di-electric and me- 
chanical test methods permit deep- 
reaching insight into molecular re- 
laxation processes which is of great 
importance for the interpretation of 
physical properties of the plastics 
under investigation. 
Vulcanization Methods for Silicone 
Caoutchouc—S. Nitzsche and M. Wick 
The vulcanization of silicone caout- 
chouc with peroxides, sulphur, thru 
irradiation and condensing multi- 
functional siloxanes is discussed. At- 
tempts to use cold-vulcanizing sili- 
cone caoutchoucs together with gas- 
releasing agents has been crowned 
with success recently, making it pos- 
sible to produce expanded silicone 
caoutchouc in the cold way, a pro- 
duct which certainly offers interest- 
ing vistas, 
Extruding Polyethylene Films and 
Sheeting — E. C. Bernhardt 
The essential parts of extrusion 
equipment for polyethylene such as 
the extruder itself, the nozzle, cool- 
ing and take-up equipment are separ- 
ately discussed as to design details, 


as previously discussed in U. S. jour- 
nals. 
Extrusion of Thermoplastic High 
Polymers — Karl Tanner 
An introduction into the essentials 
of plastification and the melting 
process is followed by a confronta- 
tion of heat transfer problems, i.e. 
by convection or friction. Prefer- 
ence is still given to customary con- 
vection heating due to several disad- 
vantages of frictional heating such 
as the impossibility for 
vents. Further, the possibility of 
regulating the pressure via the in- 
fluence of temperature or the viscos- 
ity of the mass is investigated. In- 
herent problems were solved by Mes- 
srs. Leistritz and their extruder LSP 
120 which uses just one type of screw 
for all kinds of material being ex- 
truded. 
Improved Stabilizing Systems for 
PVC Products — Emery Parker 
A release by Advance Solvents 
and Chemical Corp., New York, and 
the Deutsche Advance Produktion 
GmbH, at Cologne. An explanation 
of processes and reactions as seen 
by various sources of literature is 
followed by an investigation of the 
stabilizing effect of organo/tin com- 
pounds and metallic soaps. In spite 
of extensive empirical experience it 
was impossible to find a satisfactory 
theory for the stabilization mechan- 
ism of different metals. Hence, the 
infra-red spectrum of plasticizer-free 
suspension PVC films was analyzed. 
Evidently only a cadmium compound 
showed color impeding effects, while 
barium and especially tin intensify 
the color. Such tests shall be ex- 
tended also to co-polymers as well 
as 2-metal-systems. It is hoped to 
find a scientific explanation for the 
hitherto indefinite term of synergistic 
effects. There are enough factors . 
known to date to presume that a 
chemical reaction between stabilizer 
and resin is the reason for the effects 
of metallic stabilizers on PVC. A 
report oh tests with model substances 
resembling PVC shall be released 
shortly. 
Methods of Production for Plastic 
Foams, Considering Expanding Agents 
in Particular — H. A. Scheurlen 
Typical examples for the three ba- 
sic ways of producing plastic foams 
a. Mixing (Dunlop and Talalay 
methods) : 
b. Physical and 
ec. Chemical expansion of plastics 
are described and followed by a close 
look at the nature and processing prop- 
erties of expanding agents used. 
Glass Fibre Reinforcements for Plas- 
tics—Problems and Developments — 
Oskar Meycr 
A survey of recent developments 
in the United States in the field of 
plastics reinforcement by glass fibres 
supplemented by German experiences 
and developments. 
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Ethoxylen as Binder for Glass Fibre 
Reinforced Plastics — R. Stierli 
The two to three times higher price 
of ethoxylen versus polyester has 
been an impediment towards their 
vast application as binders for glass 
fibre reinforced plastics so far, a 
fact which will surely be reversed in 
the future due to advantages offered: 
excellent binding qualities for glass 
and metal reinforcements, absence of 
delamination tendencies upon vibra- 
tions and strong impacts, low shrink- 
age upon hardening, low internal 
stresses, low water absorption, high 
resistance against chemicals, in par- 
ticular alkalies, outspokenly good 
electrical properties, increased me- 
chanical resistance against pressure 
and impacts, odor- and flavorless, 
high elongation when combined with 
glass fibers or inorganic fillers, ex- 
cellent pot life of resins, properties 
which are discussed under the as- 
pect of glass fibre reinforced ethoxy- 
len resins. 
Injection Molding Machines Working 
with Screws — Hans Beck 
Temperature distribution in mold- 
ing cylinders of normal design may 
best be described by isothermal 
curves. A longitudinal section thru 
the cylinder shows them as parabolic 
curves, a cross section as concentric 
circles. The mass of material to be 
molded, hence, always shows hetero- 
geneous temperatures which are high- 
est next to the cylinder walls as 
well as the nozzle and decrease in the 
direction of the axis of the cylinder 
and with increasing distance from the 
cylinder walls. Although many at- 
tempts were made to remedy the sit- 
uation by special cylinder designs, 
these basic deficiencies could not be 
overcome and appear so much more 
the higher the volume per shot and the 
molding temperature are. Pre-plas- 
ticizing, although helping with some 
problems, does present others such 
as sufficient sealing of the injection 
ram. German Patent No. 858310 de- 
scribes an injection ram with the 
shape of a screw which is driven 
forward and backward in addition to 
rotational movements, the cylinder 
for which is free from any inserts 
causing localization of heat and im- 
peding free flow. The pressure gen- 
erated by rotation as well as by the 
forward/backward motion of the 
screw is used as molding pressure. 
Any safety precautions against back 
flow such as back pressure valves, 
are rendered superfluous. The char- 
acteristics of such screw injection 
molding machines are: 
a. Heating of plastic masses con- 
stantly in motion 
b. Considerable reduction of loss of 
pressure in the cylinder 
ec. Lower pressure gradient in the 
sprue as well as the mold cavities 
d. Lower maximum pressure needed 
for filling cavities 
e. Constant volume per shot inde- 
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pendent of kind of materials molded 
f. Simplified timing 

g. Features of extruders such as ho- 
mogenization of dry blends or com- 
patible but only pre-mixed materials, 
etc. may be adopted 

h. Greater freedom with respect to 
shape and execution of injection 
molded articles as well as increase 
in the choice of materials that may 
be molded. 

While Messrs. R. H. Windsor in- 
troduced an injection molding ma- 
chine with two screws, Ankerwerk 
Gebr. Goller of Nuremberg introduc- 
ed a one-screw injection molding ma- 
chine. Some test results are dis- 
cussed, 

Thermal Reactions upon Processing 
of Thermosetting Plastics — C. M. 
von Meysenbug 

Although empirically known, ex- 
tensive tests were conducted to stip- 
ulate the exact reactions and con- 
version processes taking place upon 
heating of thermosetting plastics 
which result in the demand for heat- 
ing with the shortest delay possible 
for which high frequency appears to 
be most suitable. Measuring the 
specific heat showed that the con- 
densation process is shifted to higher 
temperatures if heating-up is acceler- 
ated which helps the good flow of 
materials also in complicated molds. 
The coefficient of thermal conductiv- 
ity increases with higher density and 
higher temperatures. Hence, the best 
heat transfer in thermosetting plas- 
tics is obtained when tabletting and 
rapid heating-up. 

The Whirl- Clad Process — De- 
velopments and Recent Findings — 
E. Gemmer 

The whirl-clad process for high 
and low pressure polyethylene, poly- 
acrylates, polyamides and plastic 
compounds on the basis of thermo- 
setting resins is described. Appar- 
atuses developed for different kinds 
of application are discussed. 
Influence of Processing Techniques 
on the Properties of Injection Molded 
Parts — Hans Volland 

The German Technical Committee 
for technical injection molded parts 
has worked out a questionnaire giv- 
ing the processor a good survey on 
the properties a molded technical 
part should show thus making it pos- 
sible for them to choose the appro- 
priate raw material. This question- 
naire and problems arising in con- 
nection therewith are discussed. 
Welding and Cementing of Acrylic 
Glass — F. Esser 

Bonding of polymethacrylate parts 
or polymethacrylate with other plas- 
tics, metal or wood by means of 
thermal welding, with solvents, lac- 
quers or polymerizable cements is 
discussed. Although the work in- 
volved by polymerizable cements is 
higher, the finish and appearance of 


parts thus treated compensates for 
the extra expenditure in addition to 
higher strength and better resistance 
to weather influences and chemicals 
obtainable. Newly developed cold 
hardening polymerizable cements are 
therefore preferred for joining poly- 
methacrylate parts. Bonding to other 
materials presents problems with re- 
spect to the varying coefficient of ex- 
pansion, but there are a number of 
possibilities to get durable joints, 
_ chances which are discussed. 
Experiences in Bonding Recently De- 
veloped Plastics — Otto Jordan 
The bonding possibilities and means 

for polyamides, polyurethanes, poly- 
fluorocarbons, silicone caoutchouc, as 
well as polycarbonates and tereph- 
thalic acid glycolate ester are survey- 
ed, partly with reference to U.S. lit- 
erature. It is expected that tech- 
niques applied to-day will suffer 
changes in several cases since sim- 
plifications and improvements may 
result from developments still under 
way. 


* 


KUNSTSTOFF-RUNDSCHAU 


June, 1957 
Abstracter: Leo Fischer 


Anionic Polymerization of Caprolactam 
— J. Sebenda 

Polymerization of caprolactam is a 
reversible reaction. To prevent de- 
polymerization an alkali carbonate 
is used as catalyst, such as sodium 
carbonate. The system must, how- 
ever, be kept completely free of wa- 
ter. The reaction is somewhat as 
follows: the carbonate anion reacts 
with the amide group of the capro- 
lactam as a result of a breakoff of 
carbon dioxide, thus forming a 
strongly basic amino anion. This 
reaction is followed by the instan- 
taneous neutralization of the amino 
anion through the relatively acid hy- 
droxyl group. 
Practical Applications of High Mole- 
cular Ester Plasticizers — Dr. K. 
Zohrer and Dr. A. Merz 

This article discusses the charac- 
teristics of low and high molecular 
weight esterified plasticizers, their 
behavior in solution, and the compar- 
ative behavior in various resins. 
These plasticizers have the following 
advantages over ordinary plasticiz- 
ers; less bleeding, better resistance 
to solvent extraction, less migra- 
tion, good aging. Their disadvantage 
is usually high viscosity, and poor 
resistance to extreme cold. A plas- 
ticizer P-204, a German proprietory 
product, (an adipic acid) is compar- 
ed with DOP and other plasticizers. 

A table gives the tolerances of 
various vinyl, cellulosic and synthetic 
rubbers to sebacates, adipates and 
phthalic as well as epoxy plasticizers. 
Another table gives a list of all the 
sebasic plasticizers made in the world 
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today, their trade names, manufac- 
turers, and countries. It is sugges- 
ted that these high molecular weight 
plasticizers be warmed before mill- 
ing, that pigments be combined in 
the plasticizers in three-roll mills, 
and that very high milling tempera- 
tures be used. 

It is often desirable to combine 
plasticizers incompatible with each 
other. This may be done by milling 
one at a time with PVC and then com- 
bining the plasticized stocks. It is 
also suggested that Banbury or W & 
P mixers not be used with epoxy plasti- 
cizers. Extrusion or direct milling 
seems to be much better. 

Plastic Foams — K. H. Krauser 
(Iceland) 

This article is a comprehensive 
survey of all the foam plastics as 
now produced. Discussed are the 
following foams: PVC, isocyanates, 
polystyrene, phenol, microballoons, 
silicone, epoxy, cellulose acetate, poly- 
vinlyacetate, polyamids, polyethylene, 
polytetrafluorethylene, acrylic. 
Styrolized Oils and Alkyd Resins — 
Dr. M. Bottcher 

This first installment of the ar- 
ticle is concerned with the patent lit- 
erature relating to the use of styrene, 
both in the monomeric and polymer 
form, in copolymerization with oils 
and alkyds chiefly for the paint in- 
dustry. The patent literature cover- 
ed is international in scope. 


* 


DER PLASTVERARBEITER 
July, 1957 
Abstracter: Leo Fischer 

Introduction to a Theory of Dielectric 
Heating — J. Linke 

The basic principles of dielectric 
heating are quite complex although 
the mechanism is relatively simple. 
Atoms arranged at random unsym- 
metrically, when brought under the 
influence of a foreign electrical field 
are turned in one direction toward 
the energized field. If the atoms are 
such that they become neutralized, 
then the material to be sealed ac- 
quires polar characteristics. The 
negative electrons are gravitated 
toward the positive pole, and the 
nucleus itself is subjected to a force 
in the opposite direction. This de- 
formation of the atom raises the 
electric potential and the atom takes 
on polar characteristics. The polar- 
ity of a substance in a dielectric 
system between the two platens of a 
condenser defines the value of the 
dielectric constant. Under the influ- 
ence of a changeable energy factor, 
a dipole changes from a low energy 
field to a higher energy field and 
thus absorbs energy. If the reverse 
takes place energy is released. Since 
the greatest part of the released en- 
ergy is in the thermal spectrum, the 
explanation of the warming of a 
thermoplastic is thus clear. Thus 
two factors play a part in dielectric 
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heating—the dielectric constant, and 
the energy loss factor. 

This issue contains a series of ar- 
ticles concerned with modern pack- 
aging of food stuffs and practically 
all other retail merchandise. All 
known plastic packaging films are 
discussed and evaluated. One arti- 
cle discusses corrosion resistant pack- 
aging; another pressure sensitive ad- 
hesives in packaging. Electronic seal- 
ing and automatic machinery are 
also covered, 

Business Report of the Plastics In- 
dustry 1956 — German Society of 
Plastics Manufacturers 

This report gives a general picture 
of the status of the German plastics 
industry and its relation to other 
German industry. A 600% growth 
since 1936 is second in growth only 
to the petrochemical industry. The 
chief headache for the plastics in- 
dustry seems to be lack of long term 
credits and capital for expansion and 
research. This is especially so for 
the smaller companies. The report 
comments on the great deal of for- 
eign capital entering the German 
plastics industry. The year 1956 
seems to indicate a static situation 
in the plastics business. In some 
fields an actual setback has taken 
place. During 1956 the plastics in- 
dustry has worked 84% of capacity, 
20% of which was exported. 


* 


GREAT BRITAIN 


PLASTICS 
July, 1957 
Abstracter: Alfred Rexer 


The British Plastics Exhibition 
Extensive coverage is given in this 
issue to the first plastics exhibition 
to be held in Great Britain in which 
overseas companies are participating. 


Synthetic Rubber—S. E. Bolam 
This article explains why synthetic 
rubber manufacture has come about 
in Great Britain; describes the vari- 
ous types available and how they 
differ from the natural product. 


The Coloration of Plastics by Irradi- 
ation—Part 2 — S. H. Pinner and 
A. J. Swallow 

The second part of this article 
stresses the possible applications of 
irradiated plastics. The permanent 
changes have greatest commercial 
scope and fall into two categories; 
those where the color change is in- 
trinsically valued for patterning or 
for decorative purposes and those 
where the color change is used as an 
indicator of the uniformity of the 
radiation treatment where such is re- 
quired for other purposes. 


use. 


Model 1000 Series 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 


Whitlock 


Hopper Loader 


This latest addition to the line of Whitlock Hopper Loaders 
has a capacity of 1000 Ibs. per hour with average material— 
twice the capacity of our 500 Series which is in wide-spread 


Outstanding Features: It handles all free-flowing materials, either virgin or 
reground—including dry-colored materials (with filter-cone attachment). Its 
extra height permits the use of all palleted containers. 


It transfers materials automatically from any container at floor level to hopper, 
regardless of height of hopper or distance of container from press. It keeps 
materials at a constant level in the hopper, insuring a continuous, uniform 


supply to the heating cylinder. 


Additional Information on Request 


WHITLOCK ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


21651 COOLIDGE HIGHWAY 


OAK PARK 37, MICHIGAN 
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Evaluation Of Published Test Data 


Chas. Courtney Orr 


Nearly 150 members and guests 
attended the September 18 meeting 
of SPE’s New York section, held at 
the Governor Clinton Hotel in New 
York City. Monte Levin served as 
moderator of the program whose 
theme was ‘Published Technical 
Data—It it Worth The Paper It’s 
Printed On?” A vacuum-forming sub- 
group meeting was held concurrently 
in an adjoining room. 

James P. Fogerty, polymer chemi- 
cals division, W. R. Grace & Co., 
spoke on “The Use of Physical Test 
Data For Design Purposes,” review- 
ing the commonly published test data 
available in trade journals and com- 
pany literature. He defined the pro- 
perties of raw materials as falling 
into three groups including; those in- 
herent in the material; those effected 
by the processor; and properties for 
which no suitable test methods are 
available. Touching briefly on the 
first two groups, he outlined the in- 
herent and variable characteristics of 
raw materials, and went on to suggest 
that such data be considered as a re- 
lative, rather than absolute, point of 
departure. In the third category, Mr. 
Fogerty stressed the necessity for 
developing tests that would determine 
the efficiency of a material in end 
use applications. He stated that the 
development of these tests should be 
everyone’s responsibility, and pointed 
out that some of the best methods 
along these lines have come from 
fabricators rather than raw material 
producers. 

E. E. Merrill, Dow Chemical Co., 
discussing “Testing of Polystyrene, 
Polyethylene, and Cellulosics,” main- 
tained that literature presented by 
raw material suppliers is a valuable 
aid to fabricators. Many bulletins 
describe proper fabrication, coloring, 
machining, and finishing techniques 
and contain test data that is a defi- 
nite necessity in advising customers 
of the best material for a given appli- 
‘ation. 

W. Ward, American Cyanamid Co., 
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spoke on “Testing of Urea, Melamine, 
and Phenolics,” and stated that a data 
sheet is valuable if it describes a 
material without conveying any 
misapprehension. He pointed out that 
as industry progresses literature 
should become more informative and 
test data should be tabulated in maxi- 
mum and minimum values. While 
most test data are obtained from 
carefully prepared _ specifications, 
values that are useful in one type of 
fabrication are not necessarily valid 
for another. The fabricator should 
not expect too much from his data 
sheet and should be ready to sub- 
stitute his own craftsmanship and 
experience at that point beyond which 
the published information cannot go. 
C. K. Shaw, Jr., Shaw-Randall Co., 
Inc., addressed the vacuum forming 
sub-group meeting on “Machines for 
Vacuum Forming.” He _ discussed 
packaging in general with emphasis 
on blister packaging techniques, and 
indicated that the trend in equipment 
for this type operation is toward 
small plate machines operating at 
higher speeds. Trapped air forming 
was discussed, and economical heat 
sealing methods were described. 


Syracuse 


Kansas City 


Tooling Problems 


In Injection Molding 


K. A. Kaufmann 

The September meeting of the 
Kansas City Section took place on the 
evening of September 18 at Wolfer- 
man’s Restaurant on the Plaza. This 
was the first meeting to take place 

, on the Wednesday following the third 
Tuesday of the month. The reason for 
the new schedule is to allow closer 
program cooperation with the St. 
Louis and Denver Sections. It is now 
possible for one speaker to give the 
same talk in St. Louis on Tuesday, 
Kansas City on Wednesday and Den- 
ver on Thursday. 

Mr, Nels Taylor, Service Engineer, 
of Eastman Chemical Company was 
the main speaker of the evening. His 
topic was “Tooling Problems in In- 
jection Molding”. Mr. Taylor referred 
mainly to polyethylene and cellulosics 
in this informative and well presented 
talk, Usually, Eastman has found, 
these resins are not well adapted to 
the use of hot runner molding prac- 
tices because of decomposition in the 
hot runners and the problem of heat 
transfer to the cavities. 

Mr. Taylor suggested the use of 
nozzle heaters, particularly for cellu- 
losics, and stressed the necessity for 
dry molding powder. He showed a re- 
movable tip nozzle which facilitates 
cleaning. Preferred runner design is 
full round or trapezoidal. Gating 
methods were also discussed. Heavy 
section moldings through the use of 
“slug-molding”—insertion of a once 
molded piece as an insert to be cover- 
ed by a shot of additional material— 
was a very interesting part of Mr. 
Taylor’s talk. 

A brief discussion of extrusion die 
design gave excellent specific re- 
commendations for both cellulosic 
sheeting and polyethylene coating. 
Mr. Taylor’s talk was very well re- 
ceived by a turn out of almost fifty 
people to this meeting. 


Plastics — Past, Present And Future 
Anthony Falcone, Jr. 


The organizational meeting of the 
Society of Plastic Engineers for the 
formation of a Syracuse Chapter, held 
October 3, was a tremendous success. 
Attendance exceeded expectations 
with an overflow crowd of 46 people. 
This made it necessary to hold the 
meeting in a larger room. 

The new chapter was fortunate to 
have as guest speakers, Mr. Joseph 
Healey, Eastern District Director of 
S.P.E., and Mr. Thomas DeMarco, 
Industrial Applications Manager, 
Monsanto Chemical Co, Mr. Healey 
outlined the purpose of the society 


and noted that Syracuse will be the 
38th chapter. Mr. DeMarco, whose 
subject was “Plastics—Past, Present 
and Future,” gave a short history on 
the development of plastics and a 
very optimistic view for the future, 
showing slides of the all plastic home 
built by his company. 

The Syracuse chapter plans to hold 
meetings once a month and invite 
speakers from the various fields of 
plastics. Acting chairman for the 
local chapter is Mr. James R, Lamp- 
man of the General Electric Co. 
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Philadelphia 


Practical Hot Runner Molds 
Ernest G. Schwab 


A large crowd turned out for the 
first meeting of the fall season which 
was held, as usual, in the Lecture 
Hall of Franklin Institute, 20th & 
Parkway, Philadelphia, on September 
24. Prior to the meeting, those in 
attendance enjoyed an excellent dinner 
in the Franklin Room of the Institute. 


President Carl Jepson opened the 
meeting and the Program Committee 
Chairman, Mr. Ed Fitzpatrick, intro- 
duced the speaker, Mr. Joseph Grinier 
of Protective Closures Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, who gave a very in- 
teresting and informative talk on the 
subject, “Practical Hot Runner 
Molds.” Protective Closures Company, 
manufacturers of “CaPlugs,” spent 
several years developing hot runner 
molding. They have operated molds 
successfully with polyethylene of dif- 
ferent densities, with cellulose ace- 
tate butyrate and with polystyrene. 
Work has also been done with vinyl 
parts, although somewhat different 
techniques were required. 

Mr. Grinier told how hot runner 
molding offers several advantages 
such as: elimination of scrap hand- 
ling, slight increase of plastifying 
capacity, automation and more uni- 
form material shrinkage from dif- 
ferent cavities. It was pointed out 
that a pressure measuring device 
could easily be installed in the mold 
to determine the effective pressure of 
the melted plastic at the gate. 

Mr. Grinier, throughout his dis- 
cussion, endeavored to give concrete 
information on how to build hot run- 
ner molds. He added that while these 
molds are relatively easy to build and 
to operate, good, accurate workman- 
ship is necessary. The successful mold 
depends on the proper balance among 
several factors. It must have adequate 
heat available to the runner system. 
There must be proper insulation be- 
tween the runner system and the 
cavities. Also, sufficient cooling is 
necessary. 

Mr. Grinier extended an invitation 
to everyone present interested in hot 
runner molding to visit their Buffalo 
Plant and see the molds in operation. 
He also indicated he would be most 
willing to assist individuals who con- 
tact him on the design of hot runner 
molds and hot runner molding. 


Ed Blair, President of Via-Plastics 
and Secretary-Treasurer of S.P.L., 
gave a report on how he represented 
the Society of the Plastics Industry 
and instigated a further investigation 
into the cause of a tragic automobile 
fire that claimed the lives of two 
small children in Philadelphia on 
August 14. 

Originally, the plastic seat covers 
were blamed for the blaze but due to 
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Ed’s untiring efforts in collecting in- 
formation and supplying it to the 
proper authorities, the Police Crime 
Laboratory was convinced that the 
plastic seat covers were not capable 
of generating the intense flame as 
first believed. 

The case was officially closed after 
the Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin” 
carried a fresh story absolving the 
plastic covers as the cause of the fire 
and thereby preventing any harm 
that might have come to the plastics 
industry. We, in the Philadelphia sec- 
tion, as well as the plastics industry 
in general, are all grateful to Ed for 
a job well done. 


Toledo 


Molders And 
Moldmakers 


R. E. Dunham 


On September 18, 1957, the Toledo 
Section enjoyed a fine talk on the 
relationship between moldmakers and 
molders, given by Mr. Ernie Csaszar, 
of the Newark Die Company. The 
talk followed an enjoyable dinner at 
the Plantation Inn near Toledo, at- 
tended by about thirty members and 
guests. 

Mr. Csaszar first outlined the steps 
in building a mold. He listed the fol- 
lowing: quoting, designing by mold- 
makers, approval of drawings, sche- 
duling, responsibilities, and approval 
of the finished mold. Highlights of 
discussions on various points can be 
emphasized by elaborating on three 
items; quotation forms, moldmakers 
knowledge, and responsibilities. 

Quotation forms should be filled 
out by the molder, and such items as 
knockout pins, gates, trademarks, 
parting lines, cooling lines, fit in the 
press, molding compounds, cavity 
numbers, delivery, etc., should be list- 
ed. The speaker emphasized that 
agreements on important points and 
some minor items before a mold is 
started will prevent many problems 
later. 

Mr. Csaszar feels a moldmaker 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
molding techniques and of plastic 
molding materials. He advocates mold- 
makers attend meetings, be on mail- 
ing lists for up-to-date literature on 
plastics, secure publications, have 
close cooperation with customers, and 
attend educational courses, if avail- 
able. An outstanding course of the 
sort he had in mind is offered by the 
Newark College of Engineering. 

A chart illustrating moldmaker and 
molder’s responsibilities was present- 
ed. The speaker balanced the mold- 


maker’s techniques against the mold- 
er’s molding techniques, smooth 
mechanical function with molder’s 
part design, specific performance of 
a mold with molder’s knowledge of 
material, and moldmaker’s’ work- 
manship with the press used by the 
molder. 

A lively discussion, in which the 
speaker participated, followed the 
talk. 

The president announced the death 
this past summer of two of the out- 
standing members of the Section; Mr. 
Conrad Jobst, and Mr. William G. 
Skutch. 

New members received in Septem- 
ber are Robert T. Wallace, Paul 
Doucette, and Brent Clark. 


N ecrology 


WILLIAM G. SKUTCH 


The Toledo Section of SPE lost 
an outstanding member on August 
18, 1957, when Mr. William G. Skutch, 
President of Peerless Molded Plas- 
tics, died suddenly, at the age of 66. 

Mr. Skutch became closely associat- 
ed with plastics in the early 30’s when 
he became interested in the manu- 
facture of bottle closures from plas- 
tics. After being instrumental in 
establishing what is now the Closure 
and Plastics Division of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, he founded 
Peerless Molded Plastics, Inc., in 
Toledo, Ohio in 1938. 

As the Plastics Industry expanded, 
Bill Skutch enlarged the operations 
of his company, and his interests in 
the molding of new items represent- 
ing new applications for plastics grew 
with the expansions. The growth of 
his company exemplifies that Bill 
Skutch was an individual who has had 
much to do with making the plastics 
industry what it is today. Through 
his efforts, he was instrumental in 
making Peerless a successful molding 
shop which turns out many molded 
items used by everyone. 

Along with his efforts in the busi- 
ness world, Bill Skutch was very in- 
terested in seeing that proper infor- 
mation of benefit to companies in the 
plastics business was made available 
so there would be a common basis of . 
establishing and disseminating infor- 
mation in the industry. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers and met 
with those associated in plastics in the 
Toledo and Detroit areas, prior to the 
Society’s conception. A result of these 
meetings was the common feeling 
that a society such as SPE was need- 
ed. He was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the Toledo Section. 
Mr. Skutch has also been a firm be- 
liever and has been active in the So- 
ciety of Plastics Industry and that for 
which it stands. 

Mr. Skutch is survived by his wife, 
Doris; sons Willia:n G., Jr. and Law- 
rence; and a brother, Sidney. 
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Pioneer Valley 


Ditolyethane Process, High Flow 
Styrenes Discussed At aia Night 


William E. Olson 


Thursday evening, September 12, 
was styrene night at Wachusett Coun- 
try Club as the Pioneer Valley Section 
got the new fall season underway. 
Ray Mazur, president of Western New 
England Section, and Sydney, Loh- 
man, president of Rhode Island-South 
Eastern Massachusetts Section, were 
present for the kick-off. 

Jim Melchore, American Cyanamid 
Co., told of the methods of manufac- 
ture of methylstyrene and the ad- 
vantages of the ditolyethane process. 
Comparisons were made with this 
type of polymethylstyrene and regu- 
lar styrene. The main advantages are 
a lower specific gravity and out- 
standing heat resistance. The chemi- 
cal resistance, impact strength and 
flexural strength are at least equal. 

Because of the higher heat distor- 
tion temperatures, polymethylstyrene 
is stiffer than general purpose sty- 
rene, however, because the flow pro- 
perties are similar, the stiffness is 
overcome by merely increasing the 
molding temperatures. 

Comparisons between methylsty- 
rene-acrylonitrile copolymer and sty- 
rene-acrylonitrile copolymer again 
show the methylstyrene product to 
have a 25°F. advantage in heat dis- 
tortion, shrinkage, and cold flow. 
Slides dramatizing laboratory tests 
and showing examples of product ap- 
plications were shown. 

John Kent, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
explained where high-flow styrene 
materials fit into modern molding and 
claimed that today’s speed and econ- 
omies were made possible, not only 
by newer materials but also by faster 
molding equipment. General purpose 
polystyrene is given greater moldabil- 
ity by the addition of an internal 
plasticizer which lowers the melt vis- 
cosity, and by external lubrication 
which aids the flow properties in the 
unheated sections of the cylinder. 
High-flow materials utilize a higher 
degree of internal plasticizer than 
regular styrene. The distortion tem- 
peratures are lowered by the internal 
plasticizer as this comparison between 
the types of styrene shows: 

S—165-172 
M—176-183 
R—183-190 
H—192-202. 

Faster molding materials would 
have been useless without faster ma- 
chines. Faster cycles are accomplished 
with machines with shorter rams, 
larger pumps and motors. In 1950, a 
16-0z. machine was marketed with a 
30 HP motor and a 42 RPN. Today, a 
2-3 oz, machine can be purchased with 
a 30 HP motor and a 60 RPN. A 1-3- 
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oz. can be obtained with a 30 HP 
motor and a 70 RPN. 

The reasons for faster molding ma- 
terial and equipment are economic. 
High-flow materials are not a sub- 
stitute for good scrap control and 
machine maintenance. As an example, 
one drop of oil every second amounts 
to 20 gallons per year at a cost of 
$278 and requires a 1,980% makeup. 


R.1. and S.E. Mass. 


Vacuum Forming's 


Growing Impact 


Glenn A. Tanner 
The first meeting of the 1957-1958 


season of the Rhode Island and South- . 


eastern Massachusetts Section was 
held on October 3rd, at Wayland 
Manor in Providence with Mr. John 
R. Kent of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
speaking on Vacuum Forming. 

After dinner, President Sydney 
Lohman of Lester Phoenix, Inc., open- 
ed the meeting and presented to the 
55 members present the officers who 
will be in charge for the remainder of 
the year. These included Mr. Charles 
Chrones of Hassenfeld Brothers, Inc. 
—Vice President, and Mr. Howard 
Amster of Reliance Molded Plastics, 
Inc.—Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. 
Lohman also pointed up the excellent 
program planned for the year, includ- 
ing the forth-coming Christmas party 
to be held during the month of De- 
cember. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. 
John R. Kent, Technical Service De- 
partment, Styrene Molding Materials 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. was as- 
sisted by the dean of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. salesmen, Mr. Robert 
Johnson, in presenting his talk on 
“Vacuum Forming and Its Growing 
Impact on the Plastic Field” and also 
in presenting a new film on the “Im- 
portance of chemicals in our modern 
lives.” 

Mr. Kent traced the recent rapid 
rise in vacuum forming process in the 
plastics industry, but pointed out that 
actually the process is old for it does 
not differ too much from the old pres- 
sure forming system. The appeal, of 
course, in the vacuum forming field 
is the simplicity of the process which 
leads ultimately to its many advan- 
tages. Since the process involves only 
forming a heated sheet under pres- 
sure, the capital for equipment and 
tools is relatively small compared 
with other operations of the industry. 
He also pointed out that the time re- 
quired for tooling was somewhat less 
and that changes in tooling are ac- 


complished somewhat more easily. 
This does make it ideal for prototype 
and market development work. 

Quite interestingly, he pointed out 
that the solution of the problems in 
the extrusion field has been the key 
to the success in the vacuum forming 
applications. This is due to the fact 
that today we have available a wider 
variety of sheet materials and, due to 
excellent extrusion processes, these 
have been made available at relatively 
inexpensive costs. Today, also, the 


‘equipment for vacuum forming is 


much improved over equipment which 
was available some years ago, when 
it was customary to use infra red 
lights or fiberglass blankets and to 
drape the material over a plaster of 
paris mold. 

From this equipment, industry has 
now grown to vastly improved heat- 
ing methods for the sheets, multi- 
station machines, two-side heating of 
sheets with strip heaters, and the use 
of new techniques, including plug as- 
sists and air slip methods. To explain 
these various methods, he included 
slides of these various new machines 
and pointed out the relative merits 
of them and the processes they repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Kent concluded with a display 
of various samples of items which 
had been produced by the vacuum 
forming method and a discussion of 
the types of materials and the methods 
used to produce these items. 


Milwaukee 


Future Market Outlook 
For Plastics Industry 
James S. Hearons 


The September meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Section was held Tuesday, 
September 10, at the Stratford Hotel 
at 6 p.m., dinner included. About 50 
members and guests attended. 

The meeting was opened with a 
short business discussion by Vice- 
President Tom Hardeman and notes 
on future meetings by Herb Goeden, 
Program Chairman. Monthly meetings 
are held on the second Tuesday of 
each month, normally at the Stratford 
Hotel. 

As the opening talk after the sum- 
mer vacation, George Stein of A. O. 
Smith Corporation discussed the fu- 
ture of plastics and the market out- 
look. All were quite impressed with 
the tremendous growth industry with 
which we are connected. 

The second speaker of the evening 
was Ross Dean, Sales Manager for 
Sterling Incorporated and on Satur- 
days a Big Ten football referee.. Ross 
discussed Big Ten Football in 1957 and 
showed a film on “Highlights of the 
1956 Season”. His presentation was 
most interesting and the questioning 
that followed gave the crowd a closer 
insight into what really goes on down 
on the field. 
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U. S. Delegation to ISO/TC 61 Meeting on Pl 


astics, Burgenstock, Switzerland, July 8-13. Left to Right: N. A. Skow 


(Society of Plastics Engineers) director of research, Synthane Corporation, Oaks, Pa.; G. M. Kline, chief of the 
Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials, U. S. Bureau of Standards; R. K. Witt, Associate Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, John Hopkins University, Baltimore; Robert Burns, executive secretary, Materials Advisory Board, 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C.; C. Howard Adams, manager, Plastic Product Development Re- 
search and Engineering Division, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis; E. Y. Wolford, manager, Plastics Technical 


Service, Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh; Paul 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, Nitro, West Virginia; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Experiment Station, Wilmington, Del. 


E. Willard, research director, Ohio-Apex 
and A. C. Webber, research supervisor, 


Binghamton 
What's Going On 
In Plastics Today? 


L. N. Chellis 

The Binghamton Section held its 
September meeting at the Carlton 
Hotel on Thursday, September 26. 
Sixty-eight members attended, and 
they were joined for this meeting by 
thirty-four members of the Southern 
Tier Technical Society. 

After an excellent dinner, the 
combined group was privileged to 
hear Mr. R. L. Van Boskirk, Senior 
Editor of MODERN PLASTICS, 
speak on the subject, “What’s Going 
on in Plastics Today?” 

Mr. Van Boskirk forecasts a big 
future for Du Pont’s Delrin. The one 
major drawback seems to be its flam- 
ability. Price should be very interest- 
ing when full production is achieved, 
since Delrin is based on formaldehyde 
at $.10 to $.11 a pound. 

General Electric’s Polycarbonate 
(Lexon) seems to be characterized by 
retention of strength under load. 
Semi-commercial quantities are still 
not available. 

Molded methacrylate monomer 
(which is actually a combination of 
polymer and monomer) is an interest- 
ing new development. It may be used 
as a slurry for reinforced plastic. 

Rotational molding of rigid plas- 
tisols, polypropylene with perhaps 
10% higher heat resistance than 
linear polyethylene, development of 
stereo—specific (isotactic) polymers 
and medium density polyethylene are 
fields where rapid growth is antici- 
pated. Rigid PVC film, unplasticized, 
is available in Germany, in one to two 
mil thicknesses. 

An interesting question and answer 
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session followed Mr. Van Boskirk’s 
formal presentation. 

Two of our members, Max Huff and 
Leo Pranitis of Endicott Johnson 
Corporation, are currently touring 
seven countries of Europe to visit 
various shoe and rubber plants. 


East. New England 
Hi-Speed Molding 


Charles Pechulis 


The 1957-1958 season of the Eastern 
New England Section of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers, Inc. opened 
with a meeting held at the Hotel Bea- 
consfield in Boston, Mass, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1957. 

Mr. David Towler, President, an- 
nounced that the combined meetings 
of the Boston-Providence Chapter of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry 
and the Eastern New England Section 
of the Society of Plastics Engineers 
will no longer be held together, ex- 
cept on special occasions. Mr. John 
Adamitis, President of the Boston- 
Providence Chapter of the S.P.L, 
elaborated on the merits of this 
change. 

Mr. William Nissen, Chairman of 
the Program Committee, introduced 
the first speaker, Mr. Bennet Nathan- 
son of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, who spoke on high-speed mold- 
ing and showed slides, showing the 
effects to be had when using materials 
with preplasticizers. 

The next speaker, Mr. Robert F. 
Fehr of the Watson-Stillman Press 
Division, spoke on the need of pre- 
plasticizers in order to obtain high- 
speed injection molding. He also 
showed slides of various mold designs, 
including hot-runner molds. 

An open forum followed the speak- 
ers. 


Connecticut 


Automatic Molding 
T. M. Hamilton 


A good meal, fifty-seven plastic- 
minded friends plus a most interesting 
speaker kicked off the Connecticut 
Section’s fall and winter season. 

The day of Friday, September 13 
may or may not have been a lucky 
one. However, all who attended con- 
sidered the evening a most fortunate 
one. It was our privilege to have as 
our guests Mr. L. A. Ulmschneider, 
project engineer, and Mr. John Volert- 
son, assistant project engineer, of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kodak 
Park, Rochester, New York. 

By means of film we were taken 
to Kodak Park and looked in on auto- 
matic molding procedures on reels, 
cores and spools. A most informative 
talk by Mr. Ulmschneider resulted in 
numerous questions indicative of the 
interest in automation as related to 
injection molding and the lowering of 
part costs. 

Several recommendations made by 
Mr. Ulmschneider applying to auto- 
matic molding should be underlined 
in everyone’s notebook:- 

Good thought out tool design— 
leave out “frills’—stick by good 
basic mold design principles—con- 
sider the tool maker—the difference 
between running and not is “think- 
ing”’—stay simple, not complex. 

Be sure you know your problem 

and prove out your theories before 

cutting steel. 

Think automatic—produce auto- 

matic 

It is through meetings such as this 
our membership roster will lengthen 
and our program committee is sight- 
ing high in this direction. 
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Speakers and Buffalo officers at the recent Buffalo RETEC 
on Hot Runner Molding (seated, left to right) Joseph R. 
Grenier, Robert W. Miller, Richard W. 


K. Storin, John A. Kavanaugh, Ernest P. 
Western New England 
Newark 
inear Polyethylenes Design 
C. Judd Holt R. A. White 


Seventy-one members and thirteen 
guests turned out for the Oct. 2 meet- 
ing at Betty’s Towne House, Aga- 
wam, Mass. 

It was “Linear Polyethylene Night.” 
Blakely R. McNeill (Fuller Brush 
Company) was technical chairman. 

Guest speakers were C. Rex Scott, 
of Phillips Chemical Company, East 
Providence, R.I., and Theodore A. 
Underwood, of Standard Tool Com- 
pany, Leominster, Mass. 

Scott spoke on “Molding Rigid 
Polyethylene.” He compared the pro- 
perties of linear polyethylene to those 
of branched polyethylenes and de- 
scribed his company’s experiences in 
molding it. He supported his talk with 
a slide presentation and circulated 
sample moldings among his audience. 

Underwood’s topic was “Molds for 
Rigid Polyethylene.” He said that, in 
general, linear polyethylene may be 
molded in any well designed mold for 
styrene or branched polyethylene. But 
he explained how better results may 
be achieved by using specially de- 
signed molds. 

Before the technical session got 
under way, Blakely R. McNeill, pro- 
gram chairman, announced a few pro- 
gram changes for future meetings. 
He said that the March meeting on 
military applications had been can- 
celled and that an attempt was being 
made to arrange a session on extru- 
sion to replace it. 

Membership chairman Lawrence W. 
Freeman (Plax Corporation) won the 
attendance prize and stayed on his 
feet to urge section members to help 
his committee in its drive for new 
members. The new member quota, he 
said, has been set at 55. 

It was also announced that Alvino 
Aliberti (A &-M Tool & Die Com- 
pany) and his committee are well 
along on plans for the annual Decem- 
ber dinner dance. 


Sixty eight 


The initial meeting of the fall sea- 
son, for the Newark Section, was held 
on September 11, 1957. 

In discussing ‘old business, John 
Lombardi, section V.P. reported on 
the success of the Annual Field Day, 
held last June. Attendance by 187 
members and guests contributed to an 
enjoyable and successful event. 

Bob Hoehn, section president, out- 
lined plans for the forthcoming sec- 
tion visit to the laboratory of W. R. 
Grace in November. Plans were also 
announced for the annual Christmas 
party in December. 

The educational program at the 
Newark College of Engineering was 
outlined by committee chairman Allen 
Serle. Some courses have been dupli- 
cated because of heavy enrollment. 

The speaker of the _ evening, 
Ernest P. Moslo, President of Moslo 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
cussed mold design for High Speed 
Automatic Molding. The format of the 
discussion was an informal one, com- 
ments and questions being received 
from the floor during the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Moslo supplemented his dis- 
cussion by presenting slides of mold 
design features of runnerless molding, 
tunnel gating and hot runner mold- 
ing. Molded items were distributed 
for examination of the features and 
accomplishments utilizing these tech- 
niques. 

Some personnel changes affecting 
section members were announced; Bill 
Willert appointed V.P. for Frank W. 
Egan & Co., Milt Sanders now lo- 
cated with Atlantic Plastics in Ham- 
ford Conn.; replacing Milt as Sales 
Representative for F. J. Stokes Corp. 
is Lou Puintoni; also James A. Sim- 
mon appointed sales manager of H 
& R Industries of Nazareth, Pa. 

The meeting attended by 84 mem- 
bers and guests ended with the 


awarding of door prizes. 


Miami Valley 
Methylstyrenes 


A. P. Young 


The Miami Valley Section met at 
the Wishing Well Restaurant, Center- 
ville, Ohio, on Thursday Evening, 
October 3, 1957. The speaker was Mr. 
J. A. Melchore, American Cyanamid 
Company. Mr. Melchore described 
their methylstyrene polymers, 

Methylstyrene is produced by a 
novel process which controls the con- 
centration of the three isomers to 
give polymers having high heat sta- 
bility, giving moldings that with- 
stand repeated and extended expo- 
sures up to at least 212°F. without 
any apparent distortion. 

A copolymer of methylstyrene with 
acrylonitrile offers a unique com- 
bination of properties: heat resis- 
tance, toughness, and improved re- 
sistance to chemicals, crazing, and 
marring. 

These methylstyrene polymers have 
been injection molded in the usual 
presses and molds used for poly- 
styrene. Being heat resistant poly- 
mers, they generally require slightly 
higher processing temperatures; no 
other variations in molding are re- 
quired. They have also been extruded 
into sheet, film, pipe, and rod. 

These materials have been de- 
scribed in a paper presented at the 
thirteenth annual SPE technical con- 
ference and in an article in the SPE 
Journal. 


Chicago 


Metal Disintegration 
Joseph J. Schmidt 


The Chicago Section of the S.P.E. 
held its first meeting of the fal! sea- 
son September 9th, 1957 at the Wes- 
tern Society of Engineers. The meet- 
ing was attended by 111 members and 
50 guests. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Mr. Harold Sexauer of the Elox Cor- 
poration. The Elox Corporation manu- 
factures equipment which is used in 
the disintegration of metal. 

After showing a movie which ex- 
plained the process and showed var- 
ious operations being performed by 
the equipment, the speaker then 
enumerated the various applications 
of the process. 

He explained that some of the ad- 
vantages of the process were: 1. the 
extreme accuracy that could be ac- 
quired; 2. the ability to work pre- 
hardened steel, carbides and stellite 
matetials; 3. uses in forming intri- 
cate shapes such as gears, splines, 
vanes, etc. Although the movie did 
not show many applications in the 
plastic field it was evident that the 
process could be used to great ad- 
vantage in that particular field. 
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Clevelend-Akron 


Polyethylene 
Symposium 
Robert L. Larsen 


In lieu of our regular meeting for 
October, Cleveland-Akron sponsored 
a Polyethylene Symposium, at the 


Carter Hotel in Cleveland on October 


17th. 

The topic was right and the speak- 
ers knew the subject so that all who 
attended benefited. 

The above by way of introduction 
indicates that all your officers and 
committee chairman have really 
planned for this year and have work- 
ed untold hours in making this an in- 
teresting year for you. Numerous 
Board Meetings have been held and 
the program committee, headed by 
Bob Hershey have scheduled programs 
through March 1958. 

Included in the schedule is the 
Christmas Party to be held December 
13th at the Aurora Inn and another 
350 are expected for this affair, No- 
vember meeting will have two topics, 
Automatic Injection Molding and a 
Film on Eastman Kodak Plastics, 

January the topic will be Vacuum 
vs. Injection Molding and February 
meeting will be Recent Developments 
in Extrusion Technology. The March 
meeting should be another big turn 
out for a plant visitation is planned 
for Wooster Rubber Company. 

The topics selected above should be 
reason enough for many new faces 
during the next few months and of 
course this attendance can reflect the 
program that will follow. Therefore, 
it is always of importance to your 
officers to hear what you have to say 
about these programs. What would 
you like to have? Drop a card and 
let them know. 

This is your Society and the bene- 
fits derived from it, and its growth 
depend on your attendance and what 
you have to offer in the way of sug- 
gestions and assistance in the way of 
helping to provide interesting meet- 
ings. Why not plan on attending 
now, and meet others who understand 
your problems? The social hour can 
give you a new outlook on life.—See 
you next month. 


Helmar G. Anderson 


Helmar G. Anderson, for many 
years a member of Western New 
England SPE, died suddenly August 
138th at the age of 55. He joined 
Colt’s Plastic Division in 1926 to 
learn plastics mold making, which 
was to become his life’s work. In 
1944 Helmar joined with his brother 
Clarence and the late Ed Bertsche to 
form ABA Tool and Die Co. near 
Manchester, Conn. Helmar Ander- 
son was president of ABA at the time 
of his demise. 
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TALENTED TWINS 


go to work for you! 


PLASTOFLEX ESO and PLASTOFLEX EET . . . two new ADVANCE products with a single 
thought —to help you impart heat stability — improve the performance of both the 


stabilizer and the conventional plasticizer . . 


Epoxidized soya type plasticizer -- low mi- 
gration and extrability, with high epoxy 
content. Prevents any sudden degradation 
of the vinyl compound which employs zinc 
in the stabilizing system...improves 
stability. Recommended for vinyl foam, 
coated and calendered sheeting, garden 
hose, floor tile — and in Plastisols and 
Organosols (in which it imparts excellent 
viscosity ). 


May we send you 
samples and data sheets? 


. all at very reasonable cost. 


- 


LASTOFLEX 
EET 


Ester type epoxy plasticizer . . . extreme 
low temperature flexibility . . . efficient 
stabilizing action . . . imparts excellent col- 
or stability to vinyl compound . . . prevents 
any sudden degradation of the vinyl com- 
pound which employs zinc in the stabiliz- 
ing system. Recommended for garden hose, 
film and sheeting for use at low tempera- 
ture, slush molding compound, jacket and 
insulation stocks. 


ADVANCE 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
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Polythene: The Technology and Uses of 
Ethylene Polymers 


A. Renfrew and Phillip 
British Plastics in 1957 
House, Stamford Street, 
pages, 6 guineas. 

Commercial interest in polyethylene is continuing at 
an extraordinarily high level, so the appearance of a 
second book within a year discussing this versatile plastic 
comes as no surprise. Whereas Raff and Allison in their 
earlier volume (see SPE Journal, 12, 54 (October 1956) 
did a commendable job of covering the literature, the 
editors of the present volume called in the experts. These 
experts, including distinguished men from both sides of 
the ocean, have given for the most part, critical and 
authoritative discussions of their various areas. As is 
usually the case in such a volume, some of the chapters 
are better than others. For example, the chapters by Hay- 
wood on Oxidation and Aging, Bunn on Molecular Struc- 
ture, and Willbourn on General Mechanical Properties are 
particularly outstanding. 


n, Editors. Published for 
and Sons, Ltd., Dorset 
on, S.E. 1, England. 567 


The book is divided into three parts: Part I, Manu- 
facture and Properties with 14 chapters; Part II, Proces- 
sing Techniques with 10 chapters; and Part III, Applica- 
tions and Prospects with 8 chapters, Part I starts with a 
chapter on History written by J. C. Swallow, who since he 
lived it, is certainly in the best of positions to write 
about it. Raw Materials and Manufacturing Processes was 
obviously written rather hurriedly, but the chapter on 
Reaction Kinetics does a thorough job. The chapter on 
Compounding is good, while the chapter on Pigments 
gives surprisingly complete and specific coverage. Oxida- 
tion and Aging, Molecular Structure, Electrical Properties, 
General Mechanical Properties, and Chemical Properties 
are authoritative, well-written and contain a tremendous 
amount of very good material, There-is no chapter on the 
exceedingly important subject of melt properties, although 
the chapter on Testing and Specifications alludes many 
times to the variability among polyethylenes in their flow 
properties, and the need for more definitive tests for mea- 
suring them. Good general discussions of Low Molecular 
Weight Polythene, Irradiated Polythene, and Modified 
Polythene complete Part I. 


Under Part II, Processing Techniques, there are chap- 
ters on Extrusion Problems and Screw Design, the Extru- 
sion of Polythene Cable Covering, the Extrusion of Tube, 
Rod, and Profile, the Extrusion of Tubular and Flat Poly- 
thene Film, Injection Moulding, Centrifugal Casting of 
Large Diameter Pipe, Paper Coating, Manufacturing 
Techniques for Bottle Production, Sprayed Coating, and 
Dip Coating. These chapters are in general well-written, 
and in some cases cover the subjects quite thoroughly. We 
would have liked to have seen fewer generalities and more 
quantitative data in the various chapters on extrusion, 
and more discussion of pressure drop and heat transfer in 


750 Dry Cycles Per Hour 
at Full 14%" Stroke 


with this 8-10 ounce machine 


Send today for Bulletin P-114. 
Seventy 


MACHINERY INC. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


in Canada, 
Sherbrooke Machineries Limited, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 


OMNI PRODUCTS CORP. 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 
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Injection Moulding. Sprayed Coatings appears to be too 
general, and we wonder why Dip Coating was regarded 
as different enough to demand a special chapter. 

Part III on Applications and Prospects includes chap- 
ters on the uses of polyethylene in Cables and Other 
Dielectric Applications, Film Applications, Domestic, 
Agricultural and Industrial Piping, Chemical Plant, House- 
hold Goods, and Textile Yarns and Fabrics, All of these 
chapters are comprehensive and very interesting. In some 
places greater use of quantitative data which could be 
used by design engineers would have added to the value 
of the presentation. The final two chapters on Future 
Outlook in the U.K. and Future Outlook in the U.S. con- 
tain the cautious optimism that is characteristically used 
by people who try to predict the future. Considerable 
data on past production capacities and sales rates are 
given, and it would take a real pessimist to disagree with 
these authors’ contention that a period of rapid growth 
still lies ahead. 

In summary, “Polythene” is a very worthwhile book, 
and should be very useful to polymer scientists and plas- 
ties engineers alike. 

E. E. Lewis 


Manufacturing Processes 


4th Edition, Myron L. Begeman, John Wiley and Sons, 
New York, 612 pages, $8.00. 


A more descriptive title might be “Conversion and 
Fabricating Manufacturing Processes for Metals and Plas- 
tics”, The author states in the preface that the purpose 
is to provide students of engineering with basic know- 
ledge of materials and process. This the book does very 
well and in addition it will find a useful place on the 
bookshelf of the engineer in industry whether he be a 
product, process, manufacturing, or facilities man. 

This book is easily read and its use of drawings and 
illustrations are sufficient to make points readily under- 
stood. It is concise, which would be expected when the 
wide subject range is taken into consideration. 

The book can be conveniently broken into sections or 
divisions. After Chapter I, which is somewhat introductory 
definitions, Chapters II through VII cover steel. There 
is a chapter devoted to the subjects of foundry, patterns, 
casting, heat treating, and powder metallurgy. Successive 
chapters deal with plastics, welding, electro forming and 
coating, hot working, cold working, and press stampings. 
After a chapter on inspection, Chapters XV through XXIV 
cover metal working on standard machine shop equip- 
ment such as lathes, shapers, milling machines and the 
like. The final chapter covers abrasive wheels and grind- 
ing machines. 

The real feature of the book is its condensation of 
the essentials of the selected subject matter into a readily 
understood presentation. The book is a good reference 
source for basic principles in many of our common manu- 
facturing processes. This book will provide adequate 
references for refreshing as well as an insight into the 
equipment and process used. 

The scope of the book is adequate to qualify it as a 
general study of the engineering principle and manu- 
facturing processes used in two large industries: metals 
and plastics. 

Plastic reference is more general in nature than is 
metal and is limited to brief descriptions of the main types 
of plastics and methods of producing them. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of review ques- 
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Symbol of the Ultimate in 
Dry Colorants for Every Type 
of Thermoplastic . . . and 
Color Paste Dispersions 

for Polyester and Epoxy Resins 
Choice of the Industry's 
Leaders Who Demand Perfection 


PLASTIC MOLDERS SUPPLY CO., INC. 
74 South Ave., FANWOOD, N.J. Plainfield 5-5555 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, PLANT WORCESTER, MASS., OFFICE 
Phone Sandusky 8754 Phone Pleasant 5-1088 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE AND SALES OFFICE 
(Phone SHelldrake 3-1119 


FANWOOD, NEW JERSEY 531 
SANDUSKY, OHIO; SDKY 264 
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Book Reviews (con't.) 


tions and more importantly a reference of works used by 
the author which in itself offers the reader an opportunity 
to further inquiry. Photographs in general are good and 
are of modern equipment and the drawings themselves 
are excellent. The author has used some 200 illustrations 
and in addition 19 charts or tables. To do justice to this 
book a review should be written on each chapter as each 
of them represents one of America’s industries. 

J. C. Stansel 


Epoxy Resins—Their Applications 
and 


enry Lee and Kris Corporation, 


305 pp., $8.00. 


Epoxy resins are one of the major developments of 
the last decade in the plastics industry. These materials 
have found applications in such diverse fields as surface 
coatings, electronics, tooling, and aircraft construction. 
Anyone keeping abreast of developments in these fields 
can ill afford not to know about epoxy resins, Lee’s and 
Neville’s book is the most extensive compilation on the 
chemistry and technology of epoxy resins that has appear- 
ed to date. They have gathered their information largely 
from technical bulletins published by the principal sup- 
pliers of epoxy resins, patents, government reports, 
technical journals, papers presented at technical con- 
ferences and private communications. 

The book is especially valuable to the plastics 
engineer who has to develop formulations to do specific 
jobs. The important factors involved in developing an 
epoxy formulation are discussed. Due space is devoted to 
the various types of hardeners that can be used: aliphatic 
and aromatic amines, polyamides, acid anhydrides and 
certain catalytic systems. Pot life, reaction exotherm, and 
curing conditions are considered. The purpose and practice 
in the use of diluents, fillers, plasticizers and flexibilizers 
is discussed. The last half of the book is devoted to the 
use of epoxy resins in casting, sealing, laminating, coat- 
ing and adhesive bonding applications. The final chapter 
covers handling methods and safety precautions. 

The book is well written and remarkably free of 
errors. A few minor errors were noted. For example, on 
page 117 Methyl Nadie Anhydride is incorrectly referred 
to as a “methylated maleic adduct of phthalic anhydride.” 
On page 119 the text should read 20 hours instead of 200 
hours to be consistant with figure 5-1. Epoxy resins are 
classified as nonflammable or self-extinguishing on page 
59. The reviewer is aware of only a few self-extinguishing 
epoxy formulations. 

Since there are differences between supposedly equi- 
valent commercial resins it would have been helpful if the 
authors had indicated by name the specific resin involved 
in the numerous tables and figures (of which there are 
over 200). However this criticism is largely negated by 
excellent referencing. The interested person can look up 
the original articles listed at the end of each chapter 
for this proprietary information. 

There has been a growing need for consolidation of 
information on epoxy resin chemistry and technology. 
This book does a commendable job of fulfilling this need 
and is a valuable contribution to the rapidly expanding 


field of epoxy resins. 
Luther Bolstad 
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A Guide to the Literature of Chemistry 


pan omy“ by E. J. Crane, Austin M. Patterson 
and Eleanor B. . Marr. xiv + 397 pages. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1957. $9.50. 


This is the second edition of the well-known book 
by Crane and Patterson, published in 1927; Dr. Eleanor 
Marr is the principal author of this edition. The book 
remains the most comprehensive work concerning the 
chemical literature. 

The entire book has been rewritten, with some topics 
covered in an abréviated manner due to the great ex- 
pansion of the literature in the past thirty years. Princi- 
pal topics covered include “Books,” “Periodicals,” “Pat- 
ents,” “Government Publications,” “Trade Literature,” 
“Other Sources,” “Indexes” and “Procedure in Literature 
Searches.” The appendix contains seven sections cover- 
ing literature related to chemical literature; symbols, 
abbreviations, and standards used in chemical literature; 
information about the major American and Canadian 
libraries; a bibliography of lists of periodicals; scientific 
and technical organizations; discontinued chemical pub- 
lications; and dealers and publishers. 

Although the book gives comprehensive coverage to 
the general field of chemical literature, complete coverage 
of a specific subject may be, of necessity, less complete. 
For example, the listings of books and journals concern- 
ing plastics are not complete and up-to-date. Also, the 
very useful journal “Current Chemical Papers” is not 
mentioned. 

The reviewer recommends this book to anyone who 
has occasion to use the chemical literature; even those 
who have had much practice in literature searches will 
find much useful information. The book should also prove 
valuable to librarians and other persons interested in 
checking the adequacy of their library. As written by 
Dr. Crane in the Forward, “the book is moving into good 
hands.” 


Robert K. Ingham 


Journal of A Scientician 


Piero Modigliani, Philosophical Library, 136 pages. $3.75 


Dr. Modigliani, of Modiglass Fibers, Inc., has under- 
taken to do what almost every engineer, scientist, ditch- 
digger, and automobile mechanic secretly yearns to do. 
He has assembled his random thoughts into a “journal”, 
in which he discusses, philosophises, and takes mental 
meanderings where, as Herbert phrased it, “your fancies 
rove”. 

The result is an entertaining little book that can 
only be described as charming. It is certainly not a techni- 
cal book, but it is for the technically minded. The chap- 
ters, for the most part, consist of only a couple of pages 
on a given subject, but the variety of thoughts make the 
whole a pleasant diversion. Imagine, if you will, a short 
book which encompasses such esoteric subjects as the 
romance of old bottles, the reinforced plastics industry, 
and a fancied discussion between Leonardo daVinci and 
Albert Einstein. Dr. Modigliani has gathered such 
thoughts into this journal, and he has done well. Highly 
recommended. 


Samuel S. Oleesky 
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Automation: Its Purpose and Future 
Magnus Pyke, Philosophical Library, 191 pages. Ten 
Dollars. 


Dr. Pyke, in his preface, fortunately disclaims any 
technical knowledge of electronic computers or of automa- 
tion. His dissertation confirms his preface. The discussion 
upon which he spends 191 pages is a repetitive, redun- 
dant, verbose trifle of wistful pomposity, interspersed 
with complex explanations of so-called “automated” 
processes that are completely extraneous to the subject at 
hand. Careful editing could have saved ninety percent of 
the paper between the covers. The paragraphs are long 
and rambling. In the entire book, there are but three 
drawings and eight inconsequential photographs. 

If the reader is looking for an exercise in mental 
gymnastics, he will certainly enjoy the philosophical 
efforts of the author. If, however, the technically-minded 
seeker of information expects to learn something about 
automation from the treatise, he will have wasted both 
time and money. 

Samuel S. Oleesky 


(Continued from page 28) 
alone may cost $30 or more for one average-sized 
press. The fact that the press need not be taken out of 
service for changing oil may be of even greater value. The 
use of high-quality hydraulic fluid, well maintained, does 
not increase costs. It saves money. The savings effected 
add directly to net profits. x * 


(Continued from page 22) 


time, he will have no other choice but to build a plastics 
plant. 


What then is the future in custom processing, in 
molding, fabricating, vacuum forming, and extruding? 

First, is the matter of the custom processor lending 
his best engineering thoughts to ideas for cost reduction 
and new application features. Those custom processors 
who provide leadership in product design for cost will 
continue to thrive and prosper, Those who flatly accept 
end-user design and quote without thinking are in for a 
rough time. 

Second, the custom supplier who automatically passes 
on increased costs without suggestions for redesign to 
keep costs down is in for trouble. 

Third, failure to deliver on time, causing expensive 
slowdowns and stoppages on production lines, is bad busi- 
ness for custom enterprise. 

Fourth, inspection and elimination of rejects at any 
stage of a continuous manufacturing process is more 
important than many custom enterprisers realize. A 
custom supplier can gain a great advantage if, when 
quoting on a job, he calls the purchaser’s attention to 
absurd quality requirements which may greatly increase 
costs. The buyer today, more than before, must strike a 
balance point between the cost of production and the 
cost of inspection and rejection. 


Specifications of... 


L-2-40z. LESTERS 


Ounces General Purpose pee 
a. Single Feed Stroke . . . 

*b. Double Feed Stroke ‘ 6 
Mold Closing Pressure, Toms . . . . . 150 
Beam Area, Sq. in. . . 39 
Pressure on Material at End of Plunger, P. ‘SL. 20,000 
Speed of Injection Plunger, 169 
Filling Speed, cu. in./sec. . . 7.8 
Complete Machine Cycle, 6 
Mold Opens,inches . . 
Maximum Mold Height, ins. . . . . . 15/12 
Minimum Mold Height,ins. . . . 12/9 
Maximum Mold Size, ins. (H x V) 18x14 
Total Heating Units, K.W. . . hee 10 
Combined Pump Capacity, gal/min ae 39.1 
Motor Size, “a 20 
Weight, Lbs. . . 
There are two other of oz. LESTERS... both 
are faster in cycling and filling speed. 

*Optional at extra cost. 


LESTER-PHOENIX, INC. 


“Agents im principal cities throughout the world 
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‘TRU-CAST’ Beryllium Copper Mold 

Components Have Everything You Need 

© Long Life 

© Fidelity of Detail 

© High Impact 
Strength 

® Close Dimensional 
Tolerances 


@ Trouble-Free 
Performance 


These “built-in” advantages, plus 
quality guaranteed by over 40 years 
of Manco casting experience, go in- 
to every ‘Tru-Cast’ cavity and core 
—adding up to better, faster pro- 
duction at substantial cost savings. 
Write, wire, or phone today to 
bring your production problems to 
Manco—a copy of the 48-page 
*‘TRU-CAST’ HANDBOOK will be 
sent to qualified firms upon request. 


MANCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2401 Schaefer Road, Melvindale, Mich. 
Telephone: Detroit—WaArwick 8-7411 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


on SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


Op to 12" long! 


on ¥2", ¥e" and %" Dia. Screws 


and No Special “Set-Up Charges” 


WHY HOLD UP YOUR WORK... for | 
for long deliveries on those so-called 
“special length” screws? You can - 


really fast service on high-quality or 
Socket Head Cap Stripper 

Bolts and Dowel bap . AND you 100 ! 
don’t have to pecial set-up 


charges either! DIME’s volume 
ee In STOCK at 
and at Less Cost to you! 

See Page 127 of your D-M-E Catalog . . . . or 


Write TODAY . . . . for complete information! 
DETROIT MOLD ENGINEERING CO. 


6686 E. McNichols Rd. — Detroit 12, Mich. — TW. 1-1300 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only “Technical Services Wanted" and ‘Situations 
Wanted” will be aétepted. Rates: $0.20 per word, minimum 
$7.00. SPE members in good standing are entitled to a 
total of three no-charge “Situation Wanted” advertisements 
in any twelve month period as of first insertion. Last day 
for inserting advertisements is the first of the month pre- 
ceding date of publication. When answering advertisements 
please address the business offices of the Society. 


Reinforced Plastics 
Sales Engineer 

Large multi-plant corporation has opening in Detroit 
Office for aggressive, personable sales engineer. Experi- 
ence required in application engineering and sales of 
pre-mix and pre-form molded parts or related materials 
to automotive industry or its vendors. Age 25-35. 

Send complete resume including experience, educa- 
tion, personal history, and salary requirements to Box 
No. 2557, SPE JOURNAL, 34 East Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


BRANCHES IN: 
Hillside, N. J. — Chicago, Ill. — Cleveland, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. — Toronto, Ont. — Dayton, Ohic 


Acheson Dispersed Pigments Co. ___________________ 19 
Advance Solvents & Chemical, Div. of 
Carlisle Chemical Works, Inc. ~_-........_--___ 69 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., Barrett Division __20, 21 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., National Aniline Div. __10 
American Cyanamid Company -----------~--------- 18 
Bakelite Co., Div. of Union Carbide Corp. -___11, 12, 13 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. _--20, 21 
Carlisle Chemical Works, Inc., Advance Solvents 


Crucible Steel Company of America -____-___-__-__-- 52 
Detroit Mold Engineering Company ------__--------_ 14 
Detroit Mold Engineering Company --_--------------- 74 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc. ____---------- 3 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc. __________ 40, 41 
Frank W. Egan and Company -------~.------------- 8 
Escambia Chemical Corporation 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Watson-Stillman Press 

Hereules Powder Company 76 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Aniline Div., Allied Chemical and Dye Corp, -10 
National Distillers and Chemical Corp., U.S. Industrial 

Chemicals Co, Div. 4 
Plastic Molders Supply Co., Inc. -------------------- 71 
Union Carbide Corp., Bakelite Company Div. -_11, 12, 13 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div. of National 


Distillers and Chemical Corp. 4 
Watson-Stillman Press Division, Farrel-Birmingham 
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for the most 
exacting 
production 
with 
plastic 
molding 
compounds... 


call the 


withthe delicate touch 


Production power with a sensitivity capable of meeting your most rigid 
requirements. That's the Gering difference in custom compounding! 


Only with Gering’s efficient, giant-like custom compounding operation 
— producing well over 100 million — year—can you be sure you'll 
get highest quality molding compounds . . . regardless of the type or 
size of the order. 


Gering provides quality controls every step of the way . . . complete 
laboratory facilities . .. a wide range of specialized production equip- 
ment . . . all under top- -notch technical supervision. This combination of 
expert know-how and manufacturing flexibility is yours for the using. 


GERING 


Moiding Compounds 


Virgin Thermoplastics: Vinyl Polyethylene » Acetate Polystyrene Impact Styrene 


GERING PRODUCTS, INC., Kenilworth, N. J. + Sales Offices: 5143 Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. + 424 Chevy Chase Rd., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Capping a sustained 35 


high polymers, Hercules 


to produce the new ethy# 
Hi-fax is made by an e 


ur program of research and development in 


—A NEW ERA IN PLASTICS CHEMISTRY 


s First Ziegler Polyethylene Plant 


America 


nee on stream a 30-million pound plant The 
» polymer Hi-fax. An exciting new material, 
The new Hercules Hi-fax plant makes avail- applications. 


maules low-pressure p a employing able for the first time in America a commer- This means that Hi-fax comes to you com- 
Poe ‘ cial plant producing proved polyethylene _— pletely proved and established not only in 
bination of by the Ziegler catalysis. More than that, the the laboratory but in applications that en- 
lf" plant incorporates all the “know-how” of compass the widest range in the plastics 

Farbwerke Hoechst, AG. of Germany, the _ field. 
world's first commercial producer of high- In Hi-fax, Hercules brings to you also its 


Significance to You of Hercules Hi-fax 


density polyethylene, with whom Hercules experienced technical and service staff with 
has a working agreement for the continuing 35 years of continuous service to the plastics 
exchange of research and processing in- _ industry. 
formation. Add to these another important factor— 
Hoechst polymers have been marketed location at Parlin, New Jersey, in the heart 
evaluated in America by Hercules ona major plastics-consuming morket, where 
tee large scale for two years in containers and = prompt delivery is paramount. Back of all 
closures, housewares, wire and cable insula- _— this, moreover, is Hercules’ creative and 
on technical skill to produce the finest, most 
usable ethylene polymer for todcy's and 


2 
OHIO 
\ 


